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** Thus, daties rising out of good possess'd, 
And prudent caution needful to avert 
Impending evil, equally require 
That the whole people should he taught and train'd. 

Earth's universal frame shall feel the effect ; 
Even till the smallest hahitable rock, 
Beaten by lonely billows, hear the songs 
Of humanized society ; and bloom 
With civil arts, that send their fragrance forth, 
A grateful tribute to all ruling-heaven. 
From culture, tenexcluaively hestou^d, 
Expect these mighty issues : from the pains 
And faithful care of unambitious schools, 
Instructing simple childhood's ear ; 
Thence look for these magnificent results/' 

Wordsworth. 



It is with great reluctance that I publish the following 
remarks ; because^ in so doings however far it may be from 
my intention, it is almost impossible to avoid an appearance of 
being personal, and there may be some danger of giving offence, 
to those of my own profession whose opinions I am combating, 
and for many of whom I have great personal regard. 

The impediments, however, which the present movements are 
likely to throw in the way of any plan of improved education 
for the labouring and middle classes of this country, appear to 
be so great, that it would be a want of moral courage in any 
one, thinking as I do, not to attempt to counteract them ; and 
it is most important that the public should have the means of 
forming a correct judgment, before it joins in a crusade to 
upset the present scheme of the Committee of Coimcil, to 
which the improvement in the education of the labouring classes 
of late years is mainly owing. 

Nor can this assertion be denied by those who are acquainted 
with the condition of the schools connected with the National 
Society, previous to the existence of the Commilt^^ ^^^Qi^^ssssesss^^ 
and who can speak from ]^t«ot^ c!»xdmi^b&cvssi3l \fi^j^ •^asstt 



Many, of whom I acknowledge myself to be one, are of opinion 
that, as a National System, it has been an entire failure : that 
much good has been done is not denied ; but that as a system, 
whether from the imperfect way in which it has been worked 
out, and the meagre amount of instruction it has attempted to 
give, or whatever may be the reason, it has neither produced that 
improved moral conduct in the recipients of the education, nor 
that attachment to the Church on the part of parents, or of 
children, which was expected to result from it. 

If we look at the position of the National Schools through- 
out the rural parishes, and it is much the same in the towns, it 
will be found that they have no hold upon the aflfections of the 
children, and the parents feel little interest in sending them, 
beyond having a better chance for a share of any charity which 
may be administered through the hands of the clergy : this 
applies to a very great number now, but previous to the esta- 
blishment of the Committee of Council it applied to nearly all ; 
since that, and during the time that the Committee of Council 
and the National Society have been acting in co-operation with 
each other, an improved and a more promising state of things 
has arisen ; a greater amount of knowledge, both scriptural and 
secular, has been introduced; a great number of additional 
schools built ; better books, better educational apparatus have 
been supplied; the masters have been better instructed; a 
system of pupil teachers, well adapted for the purposes intended, 
has been established ; and we have better management clauses, 
and greater security for the future in every way. But, to the 
astonishment of many, in the midst of this improved state of 
things, and before the system has had anything like a fair trial, 
an opposition has arisen, which not only checks the improve- 
ment which is going on at the present moment, but which, 
if successful in its aims, must eventually destroy the entire 
scheme, which the Committee of Council have shown every 
intention honestly and impartially to carry out. 

Much of this opposition, or, at all events, of the bitterness of 
it, is to be attributed to Mr. Denison, the wouM-be liberator 
of all schools from the thraldom of the Committee of Council. 

It was at first confined to what are called the management 

clauses; but during its progress, and in the long-continued 

correspondence between the Committee of Council 0TL"B4vvc»utlQ»TL 



and the Committee of the National Society, other objections 
have arisen^ which make it next to impossible that those who 
hold them^ should place their schools in connexion with the 
Council; unless the Minutes were altered in such a way, 
as to make them thoroughly distasteful to the nation, by 
placing those schools in connexion with the Church entirely 
beyond the control of the Committee of Council, although 
aided by the parliamentary grant. The views of Mr, Denison 
are contained in a pamphlet published by him some time ago ; 
and most readers will, on looking into it, feel some astonish- 
ment how, under existing circumstances, both as regards clergy 
and laity, it could be thought possible that such views could be 
carried out. 

It would, however, be somewhat unjust to Mr. Denison to 
hold him up as entertaining an opinion that this agitation is 
likely to succeed in bringing the Council to his views, as steps 
are already taken in the diocese of Bath and Wells, to establish 
an annual examination of schoolmasters and school-mistresses 
for certificates of merit, the first to take place in June next, at 
Bridgewater; and what is very encouraging, ''all candidates 
will be maintained for a week free of expense :" the certificates 
of successful candidates to be signed by the bishop. But it 
may be well to observe, that the holders of these certificates of 
merit, have not much prospect of augmentation of salary ; that 
is contingent on the success of annual subscriptions, to be 
raised among the clergy and laity who hold his opinions, so that, 
in this respect, these certificates contrast rather unfavorably 
with those of the Committee of Council, and will not on that 
account, have so great a marketable value. 

But Mr. Denison is not the only cause of the present move- 
ment; the Charge of Archdeacon Sinclair for the year 1849, 
and also that of Archdeacon Manning, have, with the proceed- 
ings and Report of the Sub-committee of the London Union 
on Church matters, which has been widely circulated through- 
out the country, been also greatly instrumental in raising up 
the agitation which is now going on throughout England on 
the subject of education in Church schools. And to these must 
be added the objections which appear in the notes to the Charge 
of the Archdeacon of Winchester for last yeax^ i&x\A. xi^ 
a Letter by the Rev. E. P. yaw^'Wi, — ^ ^e^t^^%jt^iSiio\^^<X^^'^ 



turned out of the Parish Schools/* This letter^ arising out of 
a particular case, and written apparently under feelings of dis- 
appointment about the success of a pupil-teacher, does not 
advance any valid argument against the system ; but, on the 
contrary, if fairly considered, the case is a proof of the necessity 
of inspection, and the great usefulness of it ; and to try to raise 
a cry throughout the country, on the strength of this case, " of 
the clergy being turned out of their parish schools" — " of piety 
being considered nothing when compared with intellect" — of the 
whole system having an irreligious tendency — is about as mis- 
chievous and groundless a step as can well be imagined ; so far 
from the facts of the case proving this, they make the charge 
ridiculous. School rewards are generally given to intellect well 
employed, and combined with good conduct, and it was never 
intended that piety combined with dullness was to be preferred 
to them. 

There are many things which make one despair of ever seeing 
the National Society carrying out a system of education of an. 
eflfective kind, as connected with the Church ; and the growing 
differences of opinion among its members make the present 
condition of things even less promising than it has hitherto 
been. These differences show themselves in everything the 
Society does, and create a want of confidence in many of its 
supporters, which is increasing daily, and making the public 
indifferent as to whether it is broken up or not. It has lately 
made some progress in introducing better secular books, and 
has printed the Fourth Book of the Irish series ; and the other 
secular books of the Irish Board are to be had by application at 
the Sanctuary, Westminster. These are not placed on the 
Society^s printed list, but it supplies them in an indirect way ; 
nor does it acknowledge in the title-page of the Irish Fourth 
Book from whence it comes. In this mode of proceeding, there 
is a want of straightforwardness which one cannot but regret, 
but which may probably arise from the great amount of prejudice 
against which it has to contend. The charge to members, for 

* A very satisfactory answer has been given to this charge by the Inspector, the 
Rev. £. D. Tinling, and published by Messrs. Longman and Co., from which it 
appears, although the Lords of the Privy Council did not consider themselves war- 
ranted in giving their sanction to the continuance of his apprenticeship, yet, as the 
clergyman had spoken highly of the boy, upon the Inspector's Report their Lord- 
ships granted to him the stipend (contrary to their uaual cu&tom) for the ^a&t year. 



the Fourth Book, is nearly double the price which it is to be 
had for from Ireland. 

That the Committee of Council and the National Society, 
with perhaps a large section of the clergy, look at education 
from different points of view, is evident, and a thing much to 
be regretted : but I think the view of it entertained by the 
former is more in accordance with the state of society in which 
we live, and its educational wants, than that which is enter- 
tained by the clergy opposed to it ; and this diflference may in 
the end be the means of separating the secular from the 
religious part of instruction, if it be found that from constant- 
clashing jealousies, no plan can be devised uniting the two, 
which it is possible to carry out in practice : a result greatly 
to be deplored. 

The Committee of Council wish to establish schools for the 
labouring classes, introducing good secular instruction based 
upon religion ; giving to the church every opportunity of teach- 
ing its own formularies and distinctive principles, to those who 
are in communion with her; but carrying this out as far as 
possible, on a principle of religious toleration, and of equal jus- 
tice to the church, and to the different religious denominations 
not belonging to her : they wish the children of the labouring 
and middle classes to be taught in such a manner, as to stimu- 
late their industry, and elevate their minds ; making them feel 
that the knowledge gained at school may be made subservient 
to the uses of life : that ''it tends to provide, better and better, 
not only for their wants and comforts here, but for their hap- 
piness hereafter :" this ought to be done on such principles as 
may ultimately lead to a system of education of a partly self- 
supporting kind ; such as would create in parents of this class, 
a feeling that schools ought to be established all over the 
couritry, in which they might, by reasonable payments, secure 
a good education for their children : that the state would do 
its part, 

** Binding herself by statute to secure. 
For all the children whom her soil maintains, 
The rudiments of letters, and inform 
The mind with moral and religious truth, 
Both understood and practised; so that none. 
However destitute, be left to droop, 
By timely culture unsustained; or be fQtcft,d 
To drudge thTougVi N^eai^ Yde V\\Xvqi\Sl\. \Jsifc V€s.^ 
Of intellectual implements «jcl^ tooiUr — 
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but that^ in order that this may work well^ all classes person- 
ally interested in it should do theirs. 

The National Society^ and perhaps a majority of the 
clergy, wish to introduce a system of education, which would 
establish in every parish a charity school for the education of 
the poor — charity, at all events as regards money matters^ 
whatever it might be in other things — ^to make the face of the 
country ''a net-work" of schools on eleemosynary principles^ 
keeping the labouring classes, in their education and habits 
formed in early life, entirely apart from the classes immediately 
above them. Now, this is making a distinction of a most invidious 
kind: the labouring classes feel no elevation of mind in being 
educated in this way : on the contrary, it has a most depressing 
tendency about it, and they feel that it is not a thing in which 
they take any interest themselves, but think it the duty of the 
clergy to write begging letters year after year, and to preach 
education sermons in order to provide it; and, after all, the 
result, hitherto, has been satisfactory neither to the clergy 
nor the classes for whom it is intended; and the most 
which can be said of it is, that it is just better than nothing. 
Unfortunately, this form of school is so completely stereotyped 
on the minds of many, both clergy and laity, that it is become 
as difficult to introduce an improved education into our parish 
schools, and create a feeling in favour of it ; as it would be, to 
introduce a new system of weights and measures, or a new 
coinage among the trading community in our rural districts. 
Add to this, the vis inertue of the stolid forms of ignorance in 
bucoUc life — and what may the difficulty not be ! 

The effects which these different views have upon education, 
and its reception by the people, may be seen by examining into 
the schools : where it is found that a school is conducted in the 
spirit of the Minutes of Council, introducing improved books and 
improved teaching, there will be hope, and great improvement ; 
but, wherever there is a desire to make the church schools 
merely the means of teaching children to read their Bibles, to 
say their Catechism, and then to tell them to mind their 
manual work (and this, it is professed, by a great many of the 
clergy, is all that the poor have to do with), there everything 
is stationary, children and parents equally indifferent to the 
school and all connected with it. 



It is often said^ that a clergyman is sent into a parish to 
teach religion^ and not to teach geography and arithmetic — 
to the winds with these, and with all the ologies, they are chaff, 
stubble — and that a clergyman who attempts to teach them, 
makes himself a schoolmaster : this may be true according to 
the letter, but not according to the spirit ; and, if he is not 
sent to teach arithmetic and geography, he certainly is not sent 
to hinder their being taught by others, and might, by lending 
a helping hand to the schoolmaster even in secular things, do 
much to improve the morality of his parish : why is a clergyman 
to be thought too secular in his views as to education, because 
he introduces books from the suspected list of the Committee 
of Council or of the Irish National Board? if he tell them 
why the chalk cliffs crumble down, or the soil pulverizes after 
a frost, or why the mercury in the tube of a barometer rises 
and falls, is he to be jeeringly called a philosopher, and ac- 
cused of giving them scraps of knowledge which will make 
them conceited? or why shoidd he be thought a political 
economist and an utilitarian, because he now and then makes 
a few common-sense observations on the traffic of daily life, 
that the labourer is to support himself by his own industry, 
to take his labour to the best market he can find for it, and 
not to be tied down by those ideas of pauperism and of parish 
settlement which have hitherto prevented his going beyond the 
boundary of his parish ? that instead of having the price of his 
labour, part in money and part in poor-rates, the parish taking 
care of him, he ought to have it all in money, and learn to 
take care of himself. It has been attempted to teach ideas of 
this kind through religious tracts, such as the ^^Poor Man and 
the Pauper,'' but attempts like these too often fail; and, 
moreover, it is a pretence of teaching them religion, when it is 
intended to teach something else; and, although I should 
be far from saying, there may not be instances of good results 
from such teaching, yet in general it rather defeats, than pro- 
motes, the good it is intended to effect. 

That many of the clergy and laity, who have never paid 
attention to the subject — who have no experience whatever 
in teaching in schools, or of the effect that such educa- 
tion is likely to have on the rising genetatvow. — ^^W^iL^ *-^s«i. 
in this opposition, is moal \m£ottv3Ltt»Xft \ ^sA ^^i^JskkSs^^gs^ *^ 
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clergy, as a body, may be, and I think are, better in- 
structed in such matters than any other class, yet many, 
from their exclusive studies, have paid no particular atten- 
tion to the duties of active life, and have scarcely even given 
it a thought, as to what kind of secular instruction is best 
suited for the labouring and middle classes, and if they have, 
have little knowledge in teaching it : this unfits them for 
framing any general system, and ought to induce them to 
submit to the guidance of those more experienced than them- 
selves, until they have gained the requisite knowledge ; any 
system left to the clergy alone would neither be well devised 
nor well carried out : they are, in general, too apt to view the 
education of the poor simply as a matter of charity — the poor 
themselves as objects to exercise kindly feelings upon, but 
who ought not to be elevated. 

If education should fall entirely into the hands of diocesan 
associations and committees, where rural Deans are appointed 
inspectors, it will be almost good for nothing. Such diocesan 
inspectors will effect but little good; and as to establishing 
training institutions, many of those attempted within the last 
few years have already failed ; and have made it a thing quite 
clear, that if normal institutions for the training of teachers 
are not established by the Committee of Council, it will be 
in vain to look for a supply, even for church schools, from 
those connected with diocesan boards, unless, by legislative 
enactment, and on some improved plan, capitular bodies should 
be made answerable for the efficiency of them. 

Has the example of the last 400 years, during which time 
the education of the country, and more particularly of the 
labouring classes, has been in the hands of the clergy, done 
nothing to open their eyes in this respect ? If not of the clergy, 
it has at all events opened those of the people. Is the result 
such, as to make it satisfactory to leave it entirely in their hands 
for the future ? 

The following extract from the letter of a clergyman of high 
church principles, and whose experience makes his opinion of 
great worth, is entitled to attention : — 

^'I cannot think that the clerical agitation is undertaken 
with a good grace. The church has notoriously neglected the 
education of the people ; and when government t«Ike^ xx^ >i>ci& 
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matter, the clergy cry oiit, that we must educate the people : 
we, we alone ! our schools must be managed solely by the cler- 
gyman of the parish and the bishop of the diocese. They tell 
the government, you may find the funds, but you are to have 
no control over, no guarantee concerning the instruction given, 
that is our part I and this is to be the one national system, 
when nearly half the nation are dissenters. Let the clergy 
have the sole control, and a great part of the nation will 
not be educated ; and those that are professedly educated, will 
have an education of an inferior kind. 

" I believe that a great spirit is moving the clergy, and I 
foresee that they will seriously embarrass the Privy Council 
system of education — ^but it will not last long : — the reaction 
will come, and the work will be found to be hay, straw, and 
stubble, and well will it be for the nation, if a christian edu- 
cation can be then maintained.'^ 

Moreover, education carried on under the direction of 
Diocesan Boards would differ in every diocese ; and not only 
that, but would essentially differ, at different times, in the same 
diocese : it would change its hue and complexion, cameleon- 
like, with every change of bishop. The want of moderation 
shown just now by the clergy, shows there is no length to 
which many would not proceed in trying to carry out their own 
individual opinions; and on whatever side we look, at the 
present moment^ it is impossible to come to the conclusion 
that any system, left entirely in their hands, can succeed ; or 
that some such controlling power, as that of the Committee 
of Council, on matters of education, is not absolutely necessary 
if it is to prosper. 

The National Society has, in some measure, been a national 
deception, retarding the cause of education rather than advancing 
it, by taking the place of a better system, and has been held 
up to the public, and supported by the subscriptions of the 
charitably disposed, as educating the children of the labouring 
classes in connexion with the church, when in reality its schools 
have been a failure; and it now condemns the Government 
plan, which promised to bring about a better state of things, 
without in any way giving it a fair trial. The Reports of the 
number of children in their Schools, are no asasw^^^ ^a \ksss%fc 
who really inquire into the matter. \\. \& ^^aX.^ ^^aX "^f^^JRS^ 
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cliildren were shown to be in its schools at the last returns 
(1847)> and at least a million and a half in attendance npon all 
church schools ; but the education they receive is in many of 
them^ particularly in those called church schools^ but not in 
connexion with the Society^ absolutely valueless. 

The charity schools in London may do some good; but 
as to those in the country^ few of them can be said to be 
effective^ and there is little or no feeling in favour of them 
among the poor themselves. They fail from attempting to 
educate on a principle of forcing children into the churchy 
not from a feeling that education is in itself a great good^ and 
will add to the happiness of mankind^ and make them better 
in every social relation of life^ even should they not be members 
of the church ; nor have they succeeded in getting them to it. 
In this respect^ even^ they have failed^ and an opposite course 
ought to be tried, and would be found to answer better. 

There is also another point of view in which our National 
schools have of late years been an obstacle to general education, 
rather than a good : — the low standard of instruction adopted 
in them, has made the class just above the labourer (but who 
cannot send his children from home), look upon our parish 
schools with a sort of contempt — as places to which they could 
never think of sending their own children; and to get over 
this prejudice will require time : nor can it be done until a 
better state of things exists, and an improved education is 
introduced. The farmers, and the class of employers in our 
rural districts, have grown up, with a feeling that such schools 
are good enough for the labourer's children, althoiigh not for 
their own, and the result has been indifference to them on the 
part of both. 

Has the National Society then done no good? On the 
contrary, it has done good by aiding in establishing schools ; 
but now that its plans in carrying out education are seen to 
be a failure, and acknowledged as such even by many of the 
clergy, it ought not to be held up to the public as being 
able of itself to educate the people, and thus take the place 
of a better system; and if it will not co-operate with the 
Government in trying to establish a better education, after the 
great anxiety which the Committee of Council have shown in 
eveiy way to co-operate with it ; it is time ttie "^xjiSoW-e %\wi\\\d 
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understand the question^ and call upon the Gkivemment to 
pursue a straightforward course^ and follow some plan^ which if 
it cannot have the co-operation of the church as a body at firsts 
yet would carry with it all those of moderate opinions^ which 
it is to be hoped would be the greater part^ and might possibly, 
in a few years, gradually gain the support of all. 

This would perhaps be best done by establishing good schools 
where circumstances are favorable to their success, and fostering 
such wherever they are to be found, rather than by multiplying 
the number where there is no chance of succeeding ; and I will 
answer for it, (and I say this from experience) that where 
there is a good secular education based upon religion, there 
will the children be sent^ although at greater inconvenience 
and increased expense to the parents. 

The meeting of the clergy in London in February last 
at Willises Rooms, has attracted considerable attention, as much 
perhaps on account of the strong expressions made use of by 
some of the speakers, as from the petition resulting from it, 
being signed by so numerous a body of clergy, '^ claiming to be 
the divinely appointed teachers of a whole nation.^' 

A monster petition of the above kind is certainly a striking 
fact; but when it is considered that there are many motives 
at this time stirring up the clergy against the present Adminis- 
tration ; that they are anxious to pay them off for old grudges^ 
and on this account have been driven beyond discretion — ^when 
this is considered, some little abatement must be made, from the 
weight attached on educational grounds to the present movement. 

Nor is it necessary to pay any attention to the backing up it 
may receive from the rural districts. This is, in fact^ as regards 
the clergy, in many instances only the same parties petitioning 
a second time in a different character ; signing for themselves 
in town, for their parishes in the country, multiplying petitions 
without end^ till, as in the diocese of Winchester — 

" The cataract strong 
Then plunges along, 
Striking and raging 
As if a war waging ; 
And moaning and groaning, 
And 80 never ending but always descending^ 
Sounds and motions for e\ec axkd ^N«t VL^\:^!£^^\\^.'^ 
All at once and aH oVx, mxYi ^ mv^N:) M^x^AOLr 
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And^ after all^ what are we fighting about^ what are we 
''killing each other for?'' Phantoms which have crossed the 
minds of those who would frame for us a system of education 
fitted for the world in ages long gone by^ when all knowledge 
was confined to the clergy^ but which the spirit of the present 
age will not submit to^ because it is not fitted to their wants. 

Soon after the meeting at Willis's Booms^ a meeting was 
held at Winchester, attended by a number of the clergy, 
at which a committee was appointed to carry out its views. 
Their first step was to circulate a letter, with a copy of the 
Report of the sub-committee on education, of the London 
Union on church matters; to this circular a remarkable 
postscript was added, containing, as postscripts sometimes do, 
the gist of the whole matter, and suggesting the best mode of 
getting up a maximum number of petitions in a mimmum of 
time. With these came a model-form of petition, there not 
being the same objection to model -petitions as to model-schools, 
but without a prayer to it; this defect, however, was sup- 
plied by the next post, and the prayer was sent, suggesting 
that we should ask the Houses of Parliament to remedy 
numerous evils alleged in the petition against the Committee 
of Council, '' that the English Church should be assured of 
her due share of the educational grant, and the children of the 
poor protected against irreligion." * 

This part of the petition seems rather unwise, when the 
church has been, since the commencement of the grant, getting 
the lion's share — I do not say more than her due, or more 
than she ought to have under the regulations of council, when 
she complies with them ; but it has been shown that a very 
large proportion of the whole has been given to church schools. 

The issuing of a printed form, which is easily copied, is the 
best possible way of inducing people to petition; and may 
induce those who have thought but little on the subject, who 
are prejudiced either by their position, by their indifference 
to education, by a wish to agree with the authorities placed over 
them in the diocese to do so ; but such petitions are not deserving 
of the same consideration as when they come unsolicited. 

* About 75 per cent, of the grants has been awarded to schools connected with the 
Church of England, or, exduding Scotland, about 82 per cent, of the whole sum 
expended in England. 
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Naturalists tell us^ that in some animals^ if either extremity 
be cut off, nature will form a new one, and after dividing an 
animal of this class into two parts, these, when brought 
together again, will unite and make a perfect whole: now it 
might afford some amusement, perhaps instruction, to ascertain 
which of these processes had most prevailed in manufacturing 
a Hampshire petition ; but probably the last as being the most 
easy, and it would generally be found that the prayer and 
petition had been brought together in order to form a perfect 
whole. The following is the postscript alluded to : — 

" P. S. We have received a communication from London 
this morning, setting forth the great importance of a large 
number of petitions being forwarded for presentation to the 
House of Lords on Monday next, through our own diocesan^ 
or the Bishop of Chichester, who on that day will present the 
petition agreed to at WiJUis's Rooms on the 7th. The nimiber 
of petitiom is of more consequence than the number of signa-* 
tures to each, if time will not admit of their being largely 
signed. The minister and churchwardens alone would, in a 
great measure, express the sense of the parish.'^ 

How far such petitions would express the sense of the 
parish every one must judge for himself; but from the number 
presented by the Bishop of Chichester on the day in question^ 
one would suppose, that some such plan had been generally 
adopted. This is not a fair way of proceeding, nor is it one 
calculated to get an honest opinion either from clergy or laity, 
and shows that, in thia movement against the Conmiittee of 
Council, there is a zeal, from whatever cause, which leads men 
to adopt practices that, in moments of clearer judgment, they 
would not approve of, and which have more the character of 
an electioneering contest and chartist petitioning, than that of 
the calm consideration of such a question, as the education of 
the labouring classes. 

The BiCport of the sub-committee on education, of the London 
Union on church matters, professes to be " a faithful summary, 
not only of the management clause controversy, but of the 
general question at issue between the Church of England, and 
the Committee of Council on Education.^^ 

This character which it gives of itself, is a better one than 
it deserves, and will only be receivefli Vw >i\v\^ Sa.NQ»\^^^^^ei^^ 
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tjbose who have some prejadices against^ and make no inquiry^ 
into the working of the present scheme. From the mode, 
however, in which it has been circulated in this archdeaconry, 
and the aathority with which it comes, it may, perhaps, pro- 
duce many petitions. We are, like sheep, very apt to follow a 
leader ; but with those of real working experience, and whose 
views on that account, can more safely be relied upon, and 
whose opinions are founded on facts, this statement cannot 
have much weight : it appears to embody many of the con- 
jectural objections thrown out in the charges of Archdeacon 
Sinclair, and of others, who, on di£Perent grounds, take an 
unfavorable view of the scheme of the Committee of Council ; 
unfavorable chiefly on account, as they think, of the tendency 
which it has to diminish the influence of the clergy over the 
education of the labouring classes.* 

Some of these objections are of an ad captandum kind, 
thoughtlessly contrasting the working of our educational system 
with the great social excitement on the continent of Europe, 
and prophesying similar results ; this may excite, in sensitive 
minds, where little attention has been paid to the subject, 
an honest feeling against anything which can be caUed edu- 
cation for the labouring classes, and most certainly it affords 
a handle for those who are opposed to it, to use such 
arguments in a dishonest way ; these opinions and fears are 
not, I believe, entertained by many ; — by very few honestly 
entertained, but they may be made a means of doing much 
mischief, and produce an effect something like that of a lucifer 
match in the hands of an incendiary, who takes good care to 
observe the quarter from which the wind is blowing before he 
applies his match ; and to ascertain that the straw is not damp 
to which he applies it j and who, perhaps, in the end has bitterly 
to lament what he has done, when he sees the mischief is much 
greater than he expected. 

The Report states, " that unless resistance is offered and 
maintained now, the spiritual and temporal advantages of 
Church Education will be in great danger of being lost.'' 

* There is much more reason for inquiry on this head into schools for children in 
the classes of life ahove the labourer, especially for the children of fiirmers, most of 
whom are sent to schools in which little or no attention is paid to religions instruc- 
tion, and whose knowledge on subjects of this kind is far below that of the labourers' 
eAi&inen. 
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The grounds on wliich this assertion is made have appeared in 
various painphlets which have been published^ and hard sayings 
which have been uttered against the Council during the last 
few years^ more particularly by those whose opposition had its 
origin in the dispute on the management clauses. This dispute^ 
which has been carried on for some years in a correspondence 
between the secretaries of the two bodies^, but in which 
Sir Kay Shuttleworth has had reason on his side^ has been 
brought to a close in a manner unsatisfactory to both parties : 
it has also^ in its progress^ given rise to other matters, made 
now of greater importance than the original dispute, and the 
present state of things is so far unfortunate, as to make it 
next to impossible that this class of objectors can continue to 
place their schools in connexion with the Council, and must 
compel them to withdraw even those which are at present 
connected with it. It is still more to be lamented that others 
who join them, without having the same fundamental objec- 
tions, (many of them approving of the management clauses,) 
should place themselves in the same position. They cannot, as 
consistent men, after publicly declaring the mischievous effects 
of this system of the Committee of Council, unless concessions 
are made which would be fatal to the usefulness of the Com- 
mittee, continue to receive pecuniary assistance through the 
pupil-teachers and in other ways — in fact, they ought to warn 
parents against placing their children in a position where they 
are, according to their statement, getting an education which 
may probably lead to the gallows. 

This war to the knife, this throwing away the scabbard, 
has an appearance of valour, but is sadly wanting in that better 
part of it called discretion ; the party who do so, want a Palafox 
to guide them ; and if they meet with him, it can only protract 
the struggle ; they may make a noble resistance, but only to 
be defeated in the end. 

The meaning of the words, that ^^ unless resistance is offered 
and maintained now, the spiritual and temporal benefits of Church 
Education will be in great danger of being lost,'^ is somewhat 
obscure. The scriptural part of the education in our church 
schools is left entirely in the hands of the Clergy ; the books to 
be introduced, both scriptural and secular, in the hand% <^it\s& 
Managers; and as a proof of a cantwcc^ o^vavsyoL^ %xA ^'^ *^ 
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anxiety on the part of many of the clergy to maintam the system^ 
and give full effect to the scheme contained in the Minutes ct 
1846^ I would refer to a petition from the Archdeaconry of 
Derby, about to be, or which has been, presented, to the Honse 
Df Commons, signed ^' by upwards of eighty clergymen and one 
hundred and thirty-four laymen, who are trustees, managers, or 
supporters of some school for the children of the poor/' This 
petition, after enumerating the different things contemplated by 
the Government scheme, — such as inspection, pupU-teachers, 
augmentation of salary to teachers, and highly approving of the 
whole as a plan, with an intimation that the standard of quali- 
fication for teachers is too high, — concludes by praying the 
House of Commons " to place at the disposal of the Committee 
of Council, such a sum, as shall enable the said Committee 
to carry into effect, fully and liberally, the plan proposed in 
the Minutes of 1846, which have received the sanction of 
the legislature." 

This is a most unequivocal approval of the system, by a large 
body of clergy and laity connected with schools, impelled by no 
motive but that of giving a fair trial to the scheme, and is im-^ 
portant, on account of the diocese from which it comes. It 
will generally be found that the greatest amount of petitions 
against the Council plans, is, from those dioceses, where the 
diocesan is known and felt to be unfavorable to the schema 
and where those of the clergy in official situations take an 
active part in stirring up the clergy to oppose it. Many, from 
having been so much officially connected with the National 
Society, can scarcely be called fair judges in the matter; un- 
prejudiced men they certainly are not ; their experience' has 
been so much of a one-sided kind, that whatever weight their 
opinion may be allowed to have as to the scriptural part of 
education for the poor, in the secular part, and in much at 
what is absolutely required, it is in no way deserving of the 
same consideration. 

The principal objections brought forward in this Report are 
— t?ie constitution of the Committee of Council — t?ie management 
clauses — state normal school at Kneller Hall — state inspection 
— pupil teachers — Council list of books — the boy's satchels — 
that the system diminishes the influence of the church over the 
e^ui?alion of the labouring classes, and that the whote ha% on 
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irreligious tendency ; and some of them^ if true, even to a 
much smaller extent than they have been represented to be, 
would no doubt be serious grounds of objection ; but so far 
from their being so^ my firm belief is, that the system, instead 
of affording any ground for the more serious objections, has a 
directly contrary tendency ; that instead of decreasing the in- 
fluence of the church, it increases it ; and that instead of having 
an '^ irreligious tendency,^' it will elevate men's minds, make 
them more moral, those who belong to the church better 
churchmen, and improve the labouring classes and the lower 
class of employers of labour, in every social relation of life. 

To the constitution of the Committee of Council the objec- 
tion is, that '^ it is composed of five members, ministers of state, 
engaged in other important duties, the tenure of office being 
necessarily uncertain in its duration */* and, what is perhaps a 
still greater objection than this uncertainty, is, the temptation 
under such circumstances, to make '^ education a question of 
party politics.'' 

It is to be hoped, however, that this temptation, great as it 
is at the present moment, may be resisted ; that there may be 
sufficient political virtue in either party not to give way to it. 

As to the complaint that the Committee, in its official 
capacity, possesses no distinctive religious character, how is 
it possible it should do so, if by this is meant it should 
favour one set of opinions to the detriment of another ? If it 
equally endow different and conflicting forms of belief, it does 
not follow that this is done on the principle that it thinks 
them equally true, but that those holding these different opinions 
are equally made to pay, and therefore may with reason expect 
equal benefit and equal justice. 

So far, then, from coming to the conclusion that the Com- 
mittee of Council is very ill qualified to undertake the work of 
Education, or ev«i to exercise any influence upon it, that 
much less is it competent to constitute a Board of National 
Education, as is hinted in the Reports, if we may judge 
from past experience of the working of the Board; from 
the wish which it has shown to administer its funds in such 
a way as that all who pay, may, as far as possible, be in a 
position to reap the advantages of it, the Q\p^&it& c53k\s\s\s»^vs^ 
would be much nearer to the tiut\)u 1 ^<ci laRfc ^v^ ^Cij^^^^'^t^ 
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is perfect, or the constitution of it the best which could be 
devised, but it has shown, on all occasions, an anxious wish to 
promote the education of the country, in such a way as may 
secure good secular instruction on a religious basis ; and that, 
under existing circumstances, is all it can do. 

On the subject of the Management clauses there has been 
a great deal of misapprehension in the public mind as to their 
nature and tendency ; and many have joined the cry against 
the Committee of Council, on the ground of their being unjust 
towards the Church, without either knowing what the clauses 
are, how they had their origin, or the effect the omission or 
insertion of them, in school-deeds, would have on the working 
of a school. 

When a parliamentary grant was first made, it was confined 
to the building of schools^ and the right of inspection was not 
insisted on ; but in 1839 an order in Council made this right a 
necessary condition of aid in school building &om the Committee 
of Council. Subsequently, when the gr^t was increased in 
amount (now £120,000 a year), and when the present scheme, 
founded on the Minutes of August 1846, came into operation, 
other conditions became absolutely imperative, and it is almost 
beyond belief, that these clauses should have been found neces- 
sary, from the utter state of confusion in which Church schools, 
in connexion with the National Society, were found to be ; and 
although the rules of the National Society do not prescribe 
modes of appointing Committees of Management, they imply 
that there are such Committees, and the state of their schools, 
previous to these clauses, may be seen from the following extract 
from the Charge of Archdeacon Sinclair, who was many years 
secretary to the National Society : 

'^ Sometimes the Trust-Deed contained no provision that the 
school should be in union with the National Society ; nor that 
the clergyman should preside at the meetings of the managers ; 
nor that the managers themselves, nor the snbscidb^s who 
elected them, nor even any of the teachers employed, should be 
members of the Church ; nor that an appeal on any disputed 
point should be made to any tribunal, not even to the Bishop, 

in regard to religious instruction It has been said, 

that the evUa arising from the inexperience of parties in the 
country have gone sfiSi further, and that «OTae ^^Sclq^^ \l«n^ 
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actually been lost to the Church by faUing into the hands of 
dissenting managers and trustees/' Now^ after this specimen 
of the lax and unsatisfactory way in which the schools under the 
National Society were managed^ being supported by voluntary 
contributions^ can it be wondered at^ that the Committee of 
Council should wish for increased security before they ventured 
the public money^ relying on rules and management which 
had effected so little good^ and led to so much confusion ? 

But to the good arising out of these clauses Archdeacon 
Sinclair bears testimony^ for he adds^ after wishing they had 
been issued by the Council ^^ as recommendations^ and not as 

absolute conditions^ I am bound to state^ that the 

Management Clauses^ as now amended^ contain those secu- 
rities for religious education which I before adverted to^ as 
having been so frequently omitted in our Trust Deeds, and 
that the Trust Deeds of future schools will in general be in- 
comparably better, more definite, more intelligible, and more 
to be relied on, than the Trust Deeds of schools already in 
existence/' 

The opinion prevails, that to schools refusing to accept the 
Management Clauses the Council will give no assistance. This 
is a great mistake^* all that they refuse, in such a case, is 
assistance in building ; but in any school connected with the 
Church, if effectually conducted, and found to be so by the 
Council Inspectors, the Committee of Council will grant all 
the advantages of pupil-teachers, augmentation of salary to 
masters, cheap books, &c., contemplated in the Scheme of 
Education as it at present exists. This is much more important 
than assistance in building, as the difficulty is not in raising 
schools, but in making them effective when built. 

The concessions which have been made by the Council, and 
the spirit in which this has been done, deserve the thanks of 
the Church ; and that men of extreme views, not grounded on 
facts, or the result of experience, should be able to stir up the 
storm they have done, is only a proof of how easily the public 

* This it is necessary should be understood, more particularly as the following 
paragraph in the last letter of the Committee of the National Society to the Com- 
mittee of Council, dated December 18th, 1849, might otherwise be misunderstood. 

"The Committee of the Nationa 1 Society deeply regret the resolution finally 
adopted by the Committee of Council, to exclude from all share of the Parliamentary 
Grant for education those Church-8chools, t\ie ^iQim!&\«t^ ^1 '^\s!LOa.«i^\a!C«^&»%\a 
constitute tbeir tniat-deeds on the model pTe&ctv\)e^\s^ V\i€\£\A\^^cs!);^<^r 
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may be deluded^ even in the higher classes of life, when die 
delusion takes the direction in which their prejudices lead them. 
As the clauses now stand, the masters and teachers, the 
managers, electors of the committee, must all be bond fide 
members of the Church — the clergyman, to be the ex officio 
chairman of the Board, having a casting vote, and also having 
the power to place his curate on the committee. The super- 
intendence of the moral and religious instruction in Church 
schools is secured to the clergyman, with an appeal to the 
Bishop on any point connected with it, who can forbid any book 
he thinks objectionable — dismiss any teacher whose rehgiaus 
teaching is defective or unsound ; and in matters not connected 
with religious instruction, a Board of Appeal is established, 
consisting of three members — two of them clergymen, one an 
inspector, appointed by the Lord President of the Council, 
whose appointment must have been sanctioned by the Arch- 
bishop, the other chosen by the Diocesan — these two to name 
a third, a magistrate and lay-member of the Church.^ What 
more, in reason, can be asked ? 

These conditions, which belong to all the Management 
Clauses are, it will be found on examination, even more 
stringent than the previously existing rules of the National 
Society, and in that sense give increased security to the Church 
in the management of her schools receiving State assistance. 
It is impossible to read the correspondence on this subject, 
between the Committee of Council and the National Society, 
without being struck by the conciliatory spirit, and the anxious 
wish shown on the part of the Council, to act in harmony with 
the Church. The correspondence extends over a long period ; 
but it is also a clear point, that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Committee of the National Society were, after certain 
concessions made by the Council, satisfied with the Clauses, and 
in fact agreed to them, but that they were driven from their 
own opinion, and obliged to break off the correspondence, in 
consequence of the violence of many of the members, which 
threatened to break up the Society had they not done so. The 
objections to the Council scheme had in the end been so mul- 
tiplied, not only in number but in importance, by these men of 

* A very able pamphlet on the subject of thiB controversy, by tbe Ret. H. Parr 
Hdinilton, ba$ been pabUgbed by Messrs. Hatchard and Sous. 
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extFeme opinions^ that the Management Clauses formed but a 
'^ small part of the controversy/' and a stronger proof could not 
be given, than is to be found in the history of it, of how utterly 
impracticable it will be found to carry out any scheme of useful 
education for the people, if left entirely in the hands of the 
Church ; and although there may be many cases, and would be 
many, where the school would be better conducted if left to 
the clergyman alone, than in the hands of a committee, yet 
when he is the sole trustee, and the appeal entirely to the 
bishop, eases would arise for which there would be no remedy 
during the lifetime of an incumbent, and recent circumstances 
incline to the opinion, that the cases of evil from this cause 
would be quite as numerous as in the cases of committees. 
The question has now assumed that aspect among the clergy 
which makes some decided expression of opinion in the houses 
of Parliament, and on the part of the people themselves, in 
favour of the present plan necessary, if it is to have that &ir 
trial which both its merits and its success, as £ax as tried, 
entitle it to have. 

It was said, I believe by Madame de Stael, of the members 
of the Constitutional Assembly of France, '^ ils out traverse la 
liberty.'' And truly the leaders in this opposition to the Com- 
mittee of Council may, to use a very quiet expression, be said to 
have traversed common sense, and to have got on the negative side 
of it, in this crusade which they have raised up ; and that any 
Hermit Peter of the nineteenth century should be able to play 
over again, although in a different way, the Peter of the eleventh, 
does not give one so favorable an opinion of the wisdom of 
mankind as one had been apt to form of it. However, it is to 
be hoped, common sense may in the end prevail, and that the 
nation will not allow a stop to be put to the attempt to educate 
the labouring classes which is now being carried on, and which 
will, as it advances, give a wholesome direction to the education 
of the country ; and, by creating a taste for it where it does not 
now exist, and correcting prejudices, will eventually lead to 
plans of a more extensive kind. The objectors to education 
have been compared to an iceberg, which had floated into a 
warm latitude ; the comparison is a very happy one, and it is 
much better to allow it to float gently southwards^ so that it 
may gradually melt away, ratliex t\i«i.Ti «.\.^y^ ^V^^l N\s5ss&wy^\». 
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latitude where^ by its protracted existence, it might do much 
more harm, and by its freezing influence stop the current of 
men's thoughts on the subject for a long time. 
' It has been asserted, that the terms on which help in 
building has been offered to church schools are less liberal 
than those offered to dissenters, and this assertion has produced 
considerable effect on many who take the literal meaning of 
the words, and conclude at once, '^ that the church is insulted, 
and the bishop and clergy not considered with proper respect :" 
but a Httle consideration would, I think, show this fear to be 
groundless, and that there are many circumstances which make 
the two cases widely different. 

In the first place, the dissenters exclude none from their 
schools on account of their religious principles, neither by their 
regulations nor the mode in which the teaching is conducted ; 
but, those who are anxious to have trust-deeds drawn up in 
such a way, as may secure the management in the hands of the 
clergyman and the bishop alone, assert, that " the Church 
of England is the divinely-appointed teacher of the English 
nation,^^ and complain '^ that the Committee of Council does not 
recognise the church as the teacher of the people, but regards 
various and conflicting religionists as equally quaUfied to teach, 
and that as a price for public assistance, the Council require 
from the Church a sacrifice of her fundamental principles, and 
an abdication of her apostolic and evangehcal commission^ 
derived from the Divine Head/^ 

Such a clause as the one demanded, and acted on in the 
spirit implied here, would often be attended with great injustice. 
There is scarcely a rural parish in England in which there are 
not some dissenters, the numbers in most cases being so small^ 
that all idea of building a school for themselves is a thing out 
of the question : perhaps there is not one rural parish in a 
hundred where this could be done ; and to build a school under 
such circumstances, partly at the expense of the country and 
out of taxes to which all contribute, and then to conduct it on 
principles which must necessarily exclude the children of dis- 
senters living in the parish, having no other means of education 
within their power, would, I think, constitute a case of great 
injustice and of cruelty. 
Jn large towns, where the dissenters are so uwrnfiioua «i&\.o\i^ 
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able to build schools for themselves^ the case is di£Perent — the 
two parties can maintain them independently of each other^ 
and at present do so ; and I am sorry to add^ that I have in my 
mind now more cases than one^ where in such towns^ in the 
British and Foreign schools^ so much better an education is to 
be had than in those of the National Society^ that the children 
of church parents are sent to them in preference to their own. 

It is stated that " the Committee of Council do not hesitate^ 
to disclaim adherence to the exclusive use of any formula of doc- 
trine^ and that they have thrown discredit on the dogmatic teach- 
ing of the church; and contrasted it unfavorably, with the more 
lax and more comprehensive systems pursued by other religious 
bodies/' So far &om seeing anything to blame^ in the passages 
in the minutes of Council, on which this opinion is founded, 
they will generally be found deserving of praise — they grant 
money to church schools although not allowing any freedom of 
religious opinion to the children of dissenters, gently hinting, 
that the Committee of Council would prefer a less exclusive 
and sectarian spirit in their school management. Is the ten- 
dency of public opinion such as would condemn sentiments of 
this kind in the Government? — far from it. I believe the 
whole spirit and feeling of the middle classes, when it is under- 
stood, would be entirely in favour of it. 

The Committee of Council do not, as is stated, throw dis- 
credit on the dogmatic teaching of the Church, by contrasting > 
it with the more lax and comprehensive methods pursued by 
other religious bodies ; the contrast is not as to the teaching, but 
to the exclusive spirit of the one, and the more comprehensive 
spirit of the other, leaving no doubt on the mind as to which is 
preferred : — ^the one excluding the children of the poor who are 
not in commimion with her, the other not doing so. In this, 
there surely cannot be much ground for complaint: they do not 
refuse aid to schools exclusively for children in communion with 
the church, but regret that they are so exclusive; and this 
regret is not to be wondered at, when it is considered that a 
rule of this kind would have the effect of excluding many 
children, whose parents are so situated as not to be able to 
send them to other schools. Nor is this, as is stated, discard- 
ing all points of doctrinal differences. The church and the 
clergy are left to insist as mucYi Bts >i\\e^ \^^ ^"ci ^^s^s!^ ^ 
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doctrinal diJSereiioe^ but it is wished that they should not do it 
in such a way^ as may be offensive to others who differ from 
them, and who at the same time are obliged to contribute 
to the building of schools, the supplying of books, the augr 
mentations of the salaries of masters, in the advantages of 
which, their own children cannot participate. 

It is no answer to this to say, dissenters may build schools 
for themselves, and will be assisted in doing so. In our 
rural parishes this, it has been seen, is impossible, and if the 
dGrgy would not insist upon teaching the catechism to 
chUdren who do not belong to her, from my own experience 
here I am convinced, that much better results would arise ; — 
better as regards the interests of the church and the num- 
bers who are in communion with her, than when our schools 
are conducted on opposite principles. Are the clergy them- 
selves so united in opinion in dogmatic teaching, that they 
should accuse the Committee of Council of wishing to introduce 
and establish what is termed a comprehensive and latitudi- 
narian system of education, and that they should disparage the 
religious teaching of other bodies by calling it ''lax and com- 
prehensive V 

I doubt very much, whether the difference of opinion on this 
point among the Committee, who are circulating these docu- 
ments among us, is not quite as great, as that, between the 
extremes of those who are the managers and conductors of 
schools not in ccmnexion with the church ; and whether the 
proverb of extremes meeting may not apply to them as well as 
to the other ; and when it is considered how great a part of the 
population of this country are not in connexion with the church, 
and are scattered about in various proportions in almost every 
parish in England — in some, in very great numbers — in others, 
small in proportion to the population — ^wfaich adds to the dif- 
ficulty* — the Committee of Council must be considered as 
showing a leaning towards the church, in not making it a 
rule, that where assistance is given, education should as far as 
possible be extended, to the children of those who are made to 
pay : equal justice to those who pay, would have justified them 
in making it a condition, that the children of dissenters should 
he admitted-^ — can they complain who receive the money, and 
j^t do oot admit them ? 
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Moreover, how does this accusation come recommended^ 
to us here ? A circular is sent to every parish in the arch- 
deaconry of Winchester by a committee, who although they 
do not hold different and conflicting forms of belief, which 
they accuse the Committee of Council of equally endowing, we 
know they do hold individually opinions of a very distinctive 
and conflictive kind ; that there is no root which could be pre- 
fixed to the termination -ive, which would make a word 
expressing too strongly this difference. They join in an attempt 
to pull down the Council plan, it is true, but how can they agree 
in the plan which they would set up in its place ? They agree 
in a form of petition and in a prayer that the ^^ English Church 
be assured of her due share of Educational Grant, and the 
diildren of the poor be protected from irreligion ;^^ but it is a 
matter of notoriety, that this committee do not agree as to the 
religious and dogmatic teaching which they would introduce 
into our schools, and that in this part of school instruction, 
they could not by any possibility act together. A little con- 
sideration of the difficulties among ourselves ought to make ns 
aware of the much greater ones, with which a Government has 
to contend in a question of this kind. 

But no part of the proceedings of the Committee of Council, 
seems to be viewed with such general distrust and disapprobation, 
as that connected with Knellar Hall, arising from objections 
to the principles on which it is to be conducted, and from 
the Committee of Council having built it, as is alleged, con* 
trary to the spirit of the resolutions in the House of Lords^ 
moved by the late Archbishop of Canterbury, and passed 5th 
July 1839. 

These resolutions were in spirit opposed to everytUng 
contemplated at that time by the Council, and allude to a 
training school for masters in our parochial and similar schools, 
the Committee of Council having then proposed to establish 
a normal school for training masters and a model school 
for teaching; and for some time after little progress was 
made in educational matters. Subsequently, arrangements 
were agreed upon as to the mode of appointing inspectors 
(August, 1840), and something of an understanding come to ; 
and the Committee of Council again becsxae ejctA^r^^ «:ci^\)ss^^ 
since etPected a great amount of good •, \i\A XL'cA»^'fnlfi5x%\»s^^^ 
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calm on the subject of model schools^ the embers of the old 
feud seem to have been smouldering^ only to break out the 
more furiously when a good opportunity offered. 

With respect^ however^ to the real and existing Knellar 
Hall^ how did it come into existence^ and what are its faults ? 

The Committee of Council never acquiesced in the opinion 
of the House of Lords^ that such a national school as it had 
contemplated^ ought not to be built^ and it is much to be 
regretted that the temper of the church should be against its 
doing so (for to this it must come at last) ; and when a par- 
liamentary grant was made for the purpose of improving the 
education in workhouse schools^ the Committee of Council and 
the Poor Law Commissioners^ seem to have agreed on the 
propriety of building a national training school^ for masters to 
be exclusively employed in Poor Law Unions, or schools imme- 
diately connected with government offices. 

Some idea may be formed of the bitterness of the opposition 
to this institution in one section of the church, by the following 
short extract from Mr. Denison's speech at Willis's Booms, 
" We will not permit, so God help us, we will not permit that 
the land shall be filled, throughout its length and breadth, with 
the miserable offspring of Knellar Hall (tremendous cheering). 
We will not be cajoled, upon any pretext whatsoever, into parting 
with any, the very remotest fragment of church education, 
whether in our parish schools, or in the schools of the Poor 
Law Unions/' 

Now what are the rules under which this institution is to be 
conducted, that the opposition to it should be of so violent 
a kind? The religious instruction will be confided to the 
Principal, if a clergyman of the Church of England ; if not, f^ 
chaplain of the Church of England will be charged with that 
duty, and now, when the institution is opening under a Principal 
of acknowledged talent and sound religious opinions, that it 
should be thought reasonable to attack it in the way in which it 
has been, will acquire for the church a character of intolerande^' 
which it had been thought only belonged to a bygone age. 

No student will be required to learn any religious formulary 

to which he' has an objection ; but it does not therefore follow, 

that the students who belong to the Church of England, are not 

^ be brought up in the doctrines of theix OYrn church* The 
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appointing a clerical head in the present instance, and the pro- 
vision for a chaplain in case the head is not a clergyman, implies 
that they are to be taught them — only that they are not to be 
forced upon those who object. This is now done in many of our 
parish schools, and it is much to be regretted that it is not a 
rule with all, and that no attempt should be made to teach the 
Catechism to children whose parents do not belong to the church, 
and in doing which, a sort of falsehood is implied, which it is most 
painful to think of. Mr. Burgess, the Rector of Upper Chelsea, 
in a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury says, ^' Whatever 
may be said about the churches right to teach her own children 
in her principles, and that therefore our national schools should 
be open only for the children of churchmen, it is a fact, that our 
schools contain a considerable number of the children of dis- 
senters, and that there are no general rules by which such 
children are excluded — it is a fact, that we have hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of children of non-conformists in our national 
schools, and how are they taught reUgion? Generally by con- 
sidering them to be what they are not, i. e. baptized according 
to the rites and ceremonies of the Church of England, and so 
teaching them what is not applicable to their case. The whole 
question turns upon the Catechism, and I humbly venture to 
trust that this 'vexata qusestio^ might be so adjusted as to 
maintain the principles of church teaching, meet all reasonable 
objections of the dissenters, and secure the aid of the state.^^ 
If this can be done in parish schools, why not in training 
institutions for teachers ? 

The suspicions of those who are opposed to the views of the 
Committee of Council, seem to have been increased and roused 
to the present pitch, partly by a pamphlet circulated under the 
auspices of the Committee of Council, entitled ^ Recent Measures 
for the Promotion of Education in England,^ in which the 
Committee declare their conviction, that the most useful appli- 
cation of any sum voted by Parliament, would consist in the 
employment of those moneys, on the establishment of a normal 
school under the direction of the state, and not placed ui;ider 
the management of a voluntary society. If, from the jealousy 
of the clergy, the Council should not be able to establish such 
a normal institution, there is every possibility of the educatloncL 
of the country being stopped iot ^Saa ^«ck\. <^\ ^€ikAx»sa^^ 
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teachers^ and more particularly will this be found necessary^ 
when the apprenticeships of pupil-teachers begin to expire. 

What is to become of the pupil-teachers> those of them at 
•least who are too youngs or not altogether qualified as school- 
masters, at the end of their apprenticeship ; — there being no 
training institutions to admit them into, and the want of cordial 
co-operation between the Committee of Council and the National 
Society preventing any such being built ? so great is this want, 
that it is stated in the letter of Mr. Burgess alluded to before, 
^^ that after making due allowance for all the diocesan schools 
{and the condition was more promising then than it is now), 
and for the schools of those communities not in connexion with 
the church, on a moderate calculation, a clear deficiency of ten 
new training schools is made out, unless our national schools 
are to fall back into the hands of untaught men and women, 
such as, in former years, served as an ewcuse for giving instruction 
to the poor/' 

Is it, then, after all anything very blameable in the Com- 
mittee of Council to have entertained the opinion of carrying 
out the plan of a normal institution, with a model school on 
the principles of a good secular education based upon reli- 
gion ? Everything which the Council do and have done, shows 
clearly, that neither in training institutions, nor in the schooh 
'Connected with them, will it have secular education without 
scriptural. 

The inspectors when they examine church schools, in the 
examination into the religious knowledge of the children, are 
directed to ask the assistance of the clergyman : in the knowledge 
expected from the pupil-teachers, in every succeeding year in- 
creased scriptural knowledge is required, which shows an anxious 
wish that there should be no misapprehension on this point, 
and that the clei^y should have every opportunity possible of 
inculcating religious principles ; and, in fact, if there is any 
deficiency of this in a school, it must be owing to tbe 
clei^yman himself, and not to the regulations of the Committee 
of Council. And if we look at the speech of Lord Lansdowne 
in the House of Lords, in allusion to this, nothing can be 
stronger ; and still, notwithstanding all this — in spite of facts 
«^in spite of everything which can guide reasonable men, th' 
direct contrary ia asserted and maintained \\i a spm^. o^\yL\X^TVk( 
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the most unchristian^ if the language made use of can be looked 
upon as a guide to the feelings which dictate it. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne^ on the occasion of the Willis's 
Kooms petition being presented by the Bishop of Chichester in 
the House of Eords, is reported to have said ;— " Such was his 
feeling on the subject — so deeply was he persuaded that it 
was indispensable to the success of sound education to connect^ 
and to connect inseparably^ secular with religious instruction^ 
that if oiie half^ nay^ one tenth part of what had been stated 
at the meeting were true, it would have been his duty to 
discontinue having any share in the administration of the 
grants and so far from opposing, he wcmld have seconded a 
motion to put a stop to the system/' 

That the Committee of Council should not be able to establish 
such a training institution, and that such a scheme should be 
foitnd impracticable, says very little for the toleration of the 
church at the present day; and it cannot be expected that 
Parliament will vote a supply to be exclusively applied to the 
building of normal schools for Church of England students 
alone; and it is most unreasonable (nay, even suicidal as to 
their own plans) to raise up this opposition at a time, when the 
diocesan training schools attempted by the church itself, are ' 
giving undoubted evidence, that such institutions under the 
Diocesan Boards will prove totally ineflFective ; if they cannot 
be maintained in efficiency in such dioceses as Canterbury, 
Bath and Wells, Exeter, Winchester, where are we to look 
finr them? In the first two, the attempt has been entirely 
given up; Exeter is said to be in a most wretched state, 
and in Winchester, although at one time giving promise of 
success, I am afraid it cannot be looked upon as anything but 
a failure : and unless the church will come forward and establish 
training schools on a firm basis, in connexion with the 
Cathedral establishments, on some such plan as that suggested 
in the letter of Mr. Sidney Herbert, anneonng the higher parts 
of instruction to the office of Canon^ it is most unreasonable to 
object to such institutions under the control of the Committee 
of CounciL The people have a right to see into this, before 
they join the church in crying down the only good attempt 
which has been made to spread education amon^ th.eT&.^ ^^^s^ 
to establish the necessary m^^\.\x\.\»\v& tost *Ocka ^^^r^^'s^ ^ 
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carrying it out. Should this cry succeed^ it will be a national 
calamity.* 

One of the principal objections brought against the Council 
scheme is^ against what is termed state inspection^ as administered 
by the Committee of Council ; that ^' it tends to encoiurage^ both 
in masters and scholars of national schools^ mere intellectual 
quickness^ and to produce only a superficial smattering of a 
variety of knowledge, which creates self-conceit and discontent^ 
instead of rewarding moral and religious conduct^ and pro- 
moting that sound education adapted to their station in life^ 
which alone can make them good citizens, and render them 
happy in this life and the next.^' Some of those who bring 
this forward as an objection, must do so purely on conjectural 
grounds, as they can have no knowledge of it from experience, 
and have no chance of knowing how boys are likely to turn out 
who get these scraps of learning; they are determined that 
such knowledge shall not find its way into their schools ; how 
then can they prophesy that boys thus educated will turn out 
ill, &c. ; their prejudices induce them to think so, but they have 
no experience to guide them, no facts whatever to rely upon 
that such will be the result. 

Now, on this point, I have no hesitation in speaking out on 
the knowledge of cases that have come within my observation 
as to the character and conduct of those who have left the 
school here, which has now been open nearly eight years; 
many who had been at school for some time have now left, and 
are gone to difiPerent employments ; some as domestic servants, 
and others in the usual employments of agricultural life; 
some as apprentices to trades; and I can affirm most con- 
scientiously, that those who have remained longest in school^ 
make the best servants, remain longest in their places, ^ho^ 
more of personal respect to their superiors, have a feeb' 
for greater physical comforts, and are in every social relati 
better and happier by the education which they have recei^ 

* The Committee of Council might encourage the best class of schools to i 
up occasionally, when such fall in their way, young men as masters who appearr 
have talent and disposition for it, by giving to the schools the same premium 
a successful student passing the examinations for a certificate which is given 
regular Training schools ; of this premium, half to go to the master of the 
and half to the school itself : they would be a class in which the clergy w 

individually intereated, and I have known some of the best masters trainc 

itese schools. 
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Although I could mention at least twenty instances of 
the most interesting kind^ I will only add one which occurred 
this winter: it is that of a boy who left school more than 
a year ago^ and was then just turned ten years of age: 
he was fond of his books^ and among other things of geo- 
graphy : on asking his father sometime ago how he was 
going on, he answered : '^ Why, sir, it is quite wonderful — he 
has got his three cousins and another boy, and his eldest brother 
of seventeen who had never been at school, and he teaches ^em 
every evening: they pay for the candles, and if they are 
pleased at the end of the winter with what they have learnt, 
they will give him something : my eldest boy, whom I could 
make nothing of, stays at home every evening, and is become 
quite tame and well-behaved/' I found, on inquiring, these 
boys had bought copy-books at the school to write in ; and this 
little boy of eleven years of age, had spent his winter evenings 
in a way which made his father's cottage cheerful and happy : 
he is reforming his brother, and has made his home into a 
school for humanizing others ; whereas, if he had had less edu- 
cation, everything about him and about his house, would have 
been stupid, dull, and uninteresting. I sent for the boy, made 
him a present of three or four small maps to help him to teach 
geography, and told him his scholars should have cheap books 
from the school, and I never knew a little fellow look more 
happy. It is pleasing to see, in some of their cottages, small 
maps of Europe, England, and of Hampshire, replacing those 
daubs of prints of notorious characters which were too often 
to be found on their walls. In many instances I have been 
particularly pleased with this, as indicating a source of happi- 
ness and of instruction at home, which had not been open to 
them before. 

There can be no greater delusion than that which supposes 
the boys in our rural districts can possibly be over-educated 
— ^labouring children leave at ten, many before; and how 
they are to be over-educated at that age, it is difficult to 
conceive. 

Numberless little histories of the moral good arising from 
education which have fallen under my own observation, have 
often induced me to wish to have them published uud^x: t^sa 
head of results, as facts to he xeWefli ow, «xA ^\i\Oft. ^>y^j5^. \a 
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have weight with those who are yet sceptical as to the good 
likely to accrue from it. Moreover^ it produces an attachment 
to the school ; a wish to return to it on a Sunday as much as 
they can^ considering their occupations ; and in place of having 
about 40 children in the Sunday-school^ which was all that could 
be mustered before the day-school was built here, there are now 
very frequently from 120 to 140 present. Their feelings also 
of self-respect are increased, and a moral change runs throughout 
the whole which it is pleasing to observe ; the very features of 
their faces are modified and harmonized by it. Everything 
contrasts with what is too frequently the case in schools where, 
as children, they have been taught nothing but the Bible ; to 
repeat chapters by heart as tasks ; to get up a form of words 
which never reaches the understanding or the heart : such an 
education too often tends to make them, as they grow up, 
designing hypocrites ; and it is found (and my own experience 
confirms it) that very many of those in the labouring classes 
who have considerable knowledge of Scripture-texts, but 
of nothing else, are continually quoting Scripture to hide 
their intentions, and to mislead those to whom they are 
speaking; they are possessed with a sort of religious excite;- 
ment, and having no practical knowledge to counterbalance it, 
it will be foimd that they neglect their families; have dirty 
cottages ; dirty children ; are indifferent to education, and even 
to improved physical comforts, and neglect every social duty. 
If even there were truth in the prejudice that secular know- 
ledge produces conceit, the result would be preferable to this. 
One of the objections made to the system of State inspection 
seems frivolous enough, and would equally apply to any system 
which could possibly be devised; viz. ^^that it produces an 
unnatural and unhealthy excitement in a school ;^^ as a proof 
of which, the following is given in Archdeacon Sinclair's Charge, 
as related by an inspector : ^' I had no desire,^' this clergyman 
(the inspector) said, 'Ho make myself a formidable personage; 
but I have seen masters of the strongest physical consfitutioiuf 
trembling and perspiring before me, and the most forward of Ijhe 
children, in spite of all their preparations, scarcely able tr 
articulate a syllable.^' Poor things I if the whole of WombweF 
menagerie had been let loose upon them it could not have pr 
duced greater consternation than this. A.nd ^re «LTe toVdj " t\\ 
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when tlie inspector conies down armed with important gifts 
at his disposal/^ even worse effects may be expected. I cer- 
tainly never have witnessed such effects^ and cannot think 
that this ought to have any weight as an argument against 
inspection; or that an inspector's visits should^ necessarily, 
" disturb the general tone which characterises the school :" 
certainly not more so than that of a Rural Dean^ who would 
most likely present himself with a great deal more of the 
outward appearance of authority^ than an inspector under the 
Council^ and consequently be a greater object of fear. 

The system of state inspection is said " to have become much 
more pernicious^ now that it is combined with the plan of 
training pupil-teachers in schools ; by which means a vast and 
increasing body of young men from the lower and middle 
classes, of promising abihties and active energies, stimulated by 
intellectual training, and excited by constant emulation, will 
be sent forth year by year into the world, many of them with- 
out any settled profession or trade.'' 

Now, all this intellectual training, and other conditions 
mentioned as belonging to them, indicate a previous pre- 
paration for the duties of school-teaching, which will fit them 
well for their future occupations ; but it is asked, " Is it certain 
that these future aspirants, deprived of home, connections, and 
the sacred character of kindred, and elevated into pensioners 
and functionaries of state, examined and re-examined year after 
year, till modesty gives way to boldness and assurance — is it 
certain that, when at length approved and certificated, they 
will not turn out a troublesome and dangerous set ?" 

Calling these pupil-teachers pensioners of state, in the sense 
intended here, coupled with the opinion that they will turn 
out, as a class, dangerous to society, is adopting Dr. Johnson's 
definition of the word pension — ^^ an allowance made to any 
one without an equivalent," — " in England it is generally 
understood to mean, pay given to a state hireling for treason 
to his country." Perhaps a recollection of this may have 
led to the opinion "that they are to be little rebels, but I 
certainly regard them in a more favorable light, and look upon 
their stipends " as payments for services rendered," and to call 
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them functionaines of state, and prophesy so much evil of 
them, is so clearly the language of exaggeration, and without 
facts to rest upon, that it might be a sufficient answer to it to 
say, wait and see what the result of a few years will prove : 
whether the numbers sent forth year by year will be greater 
than the demand for them ; whether they will not many of them 
find their way into employment of another kind ; some as school- 
masters in schools of private enterprise : some in occupations 
not connected with teaching, particularly the female pupil- 
teachers ; and many would find an ample field for their services 
in the colonies. Nor is this a thing to be objected to, on the 
score of the state having paid money for which it had received 
no services ; the service done by a pupil-teacher to society in 
the school, is quite equal to the payments received ; and those 
who go oflF into other employments will, by their good example 
and improved condition in Hfe, have a very harmonising effect 
on all around them ; in fact, that many of them should find 
their way into other situations in the present uneducated state 
of the masses, appears to me by no means an evil, but a thing 
from which much good may arise. 

But why should an examination at the end of each year have 
so different an effect upon them from what it has on other 
classes of society ? it is quite unreasonable to entertain any 
such fears. Such examinations may stimulate their industry 
and sharpen their intellect, but that it should have any other 
than a good effect one scarcely can imagine ; nor can any 
system of training work well, unless yearly examinations by 
experienced inspectors form a part of it. The pupil teachers, 
when selected as candidates, must be of good character, and 
recommended as such by the managers of schools. In Church 
schools, they must have a knowledge of the scriptures and of 
the catechism ; as they advance year by year, an increased 
knowledge in scriptural subjects, and in the liturgy and 
formularies of the Church, is required ; the clergyman in every 
examination is requested to take a part in these subjects, and 
there is every guarantee, and great anxiety shewn by t? 
Council, that this part of their instruction should not I 
neglected. 

That all should turn out well is more than in the ordina] 
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course of huraan affairs we have any right to expect ; but there 
is every reason to hope they will turn out an able and efficient 
body of school teachers, equal to what has been expected 
from them; and that the education of those even who are 
not so employed, instead of making them mischievous to 
society, will be a blessing, and enable them to get a better 
living in some other occupation of life. " At the present day, 
and in this country, knowledge, and the powers and moral 
habits, which are the fruits of such an education as we are 
now able to confer even upon the lower orders, are valuable, 
as the surest means of getting on in the world. The lower 
orders are now in a position to turn knowledge to good account. 
The man who has been properly educated is not likely, in these 
days, to become a burden to the community ; he is far more 
likely to contribute to the increase of national wealth ; he will 
be able to avail himself of his knowledge for the purpose of 
bettering himself, and, in order to do this, he must practise 
industrv and self-denial.'' It has been said ^^ that Government 
begin to entertain fears on the subject of pupil-teachers, and 
are now trying that formidable experiment on a reduced scale.'' 
That they are trying it on a reduced scale there is no doubt, not 
from fears of this kind, but for want of money, the grant as it 
at present stands not being equal to the demands upon it ; and 
many of the clergy are petitioning Parliament to increase it, 
to enable the Committee of Council to return to the original 
scale of one pupil-teacher for every twenty-five children, instead 
of one for every forty or fifty as at present. This part of the 
scheme is an absolutely necessary one, and has been found by 
the inspectors to have had a most beneficial effect on the 
teaching in the lower department of schools, and is the only 
way in which a future race of good teachers can be raised up. 
That this system is too probably a nursery for little rebels, 
and that instead of seeing future good subjects, we ought only 
to see in every little urchin going from a school in connexion 
with the Committee of Council, with a satchel on his back, 
some future Louis Blanc, unfit for the present world, and most 
assuredly unfit for the next, is quite imaginary, and calculated 
only to prejudice weak and sensitive minds, but in the present 
state of things it may produce some effect. One cwa?aat \>w\s^ 
wish that those who deal in evW.' «vx.^^"ei^*cv«rcvs» >«^>SS^ ^^^J^ '^^ 
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culate them so largely, unless they have facts to rely upon 
which bear them out. The same objections are applied, in a 
greater or less degree, to all instructed in these so termed scraps 
of learning ; but in the case of pupil-teachers, as they are sup- 
posed to get a little more than this superficial smattering of a 
variety of knowledge, the objections urged against them rise in 
degree with their superior attainments, contradicting the pro- 
verb, that " a little knowledge is a dangerous thing ;^^ for here 
it seems, the more knowledge the more mischief; and in the 
course of the next generation, it is suggested, they will probably 
bring about the same state of society which now exists in 
France and Germany. This is certainly a startling objection, 
standing out in bold relief above all the rest ; but the social 
relations in England are so dififerent from those in Germany 
or Prance; — our political institutions and political freedom 
having advanced gradually, and kept pace with the progress of 
society ; — ^the influence of the religious feeling which pervades 
all classes ; — all combine to destroy any analogy between the 
cases ; and the lesson we should learn is, not to refuse secular 
instruction, but to give a good secular education based upon 
religion, and in doing so not to lose sight of those safeguards 
which both prudence and experience teach us to rely on. 

The fears about the book-list of the Council, and the boys 
being allowed to take the books home in their satchels, are 
mere imagination ; and to find any sober-minded person whose 
judgment is not entirely warped by prejudice, or misled by 
ignorance of the manner in which these books find their way 
into a school, making such objections, is beyond one's com- 
prehension. The list is formed by placing upon it, such books 
as are found by the inspectors, to be most generally introduced 
into the schools they visit ; and although this may not be, and 
undoubtedly is not, the best mode of making a selection, yet 
it is one which, under the circumstances, cannot be censured. 
It seems to have been done from a wish that no class of 
schools might have any reason to complain ; and on this head, 
should any objectionable book find its way into a churcl 
school, an appeal to the bishop would set it right. The list is 
confined to secular books ; and perhaps a better mode oi 
making it might be to leave the selection in the hands of f 
committee of inspectors. It has been aaiA " Wiat \V. \%\i^f \!tQ 
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ficiency in these books carried home in their satchels^ which may, 
very possibly, contain many that ought not to find their way into 
a church school, that the merits of the scholars are to be judged/^ 
Now whether this is the case or not, must entirely depend upon 
whether the school managers introduce them. The inspectors, 
if they find inferior books in a school, may go so far as to 
recommend better ; but here their power ends, and surely the 
managers ought to be thankful for such advice : these ob- 
jections are so frivolous that one can scarcely conceive their 
being brought forward as grievances, unless it is to swell the 
number of objections and increase the suspicions against the 
plan of the Committee of Council. 

This book plan has generally been looked upon as one 
of the best things the committee has done. The way in 
which it is carried out might be improved, and the system 
of getting the children to purchase, instead of having the 
books lent, is most important ; this is a point not sufficiently 
understood.* 

Any one wishing to understand the spirit of the objections 
which have been made to the government scheme, would do well 
to read the Charges of Archdeacon Sinclair and of Archdeacon 
Manning, in which they will find a great deal of insinuation 
against the system of Committee of Council ; high pretensions 
on the part of the Church to have it all its own way ; a wish to 
lower the standard of education aimed at by the Council, and 
scarcely any part of the system which is not sneered at ; ap- 

* The following extract from a letter of Mr. Ingram's, one of the training 
masters to the National Society, in their monthly paper for April (this month), 
affords additional testimony of the importance of this : — 

** Books of secular information are not yet generally used, hut there appears to be 
an increasing feeling in favour of their introduction into schools. Whatever tends to 
expand the intellect may, with proper teaching and the Divine blessing, be made to 
influence the heart, and thus become subservient to the highest purposes. 

" As a general rule, I have recommended the giving lessons to be learnt at home. 
There is reason to believe that, apart from the superior progress which the children 
thus make, the parents are interested in these evening lessons. I am induced to 
think so, from the recollection of one school where the attainments of the master 
and mistress were by no means first-rate, and yet the school was wholly supported 
by the payments of the children. These were graduated according to the subjects 
learnt at home. The district was too poor to provide for the support of a school in 
any other way, and, but for the lessons at home and these corresponding payments, 
there would have been no school at all. Tbe parents had something to which they 
could attach a feeling of importaivce Viv leVuixv l^x \\vft\\ \«vw\fcx ^ "wA '^Jvss?^ ^'tx'^ 
satia&ed." 
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prehension^ that what is popularly termed useful knowledge 
may interfere with that which is most useful of all, and not 
only useful but indispensable — complaints that the inspectors 
encourage algebra, botany, chemistry, and neglect the English 
language : but what do they encourage them for ? that the 
masters may have a knowledge of the principles of those things 
they are required to teach, and bring it to bear upon their 
teaching ; but from the way in which this is paraded at present, 
it is a mere attempt to delude the public and make them 
believe that this state-system aims at an education, totally 
unfitted for the labouring classes. 

I will venture to say that the subjects objected to are not at 
present attempted to be taught in one school in a hundred, 
though it is to be hoped the number will increase ; nor will any 
good schoolmaster attempt to make what are termed miscel- 
laneous facts, heaped together in the memory, the principal 
part of a child^s education, or to substitute them in place of 
teaching how to read, and giving him, as far as possible, a 
knowledge of his own language. 

It has been endeavoured to treat with ridicule the idea 
of examining schoolmasters of this class in chemistry and 
mathematics, and most particularly do these objectors seize 
upon their being examined in the dififerential calculus: now 
this might be ridiculous if it were expected to find this know- 
ledge in every village schoolmaster, or if it were thought ne- 
cessary; but most likely, among all the schoolmasters examined, 
not half a dozen have shown any knowledge whatever of the 
differential calculus ; and such as do so (and it is very soon 
seen whether what they know is mere cram) may be men 
of a superior order as to attainments; likely to make 
efficient masters in the dock-yard and other schools; such 
as the Greenwich schools, where a knowledge of science is 
wanted; and it is highly proper and useful to the best in- 
terests of the country, that the examiners should take this 
extensive range, and wherever they find men well qualified, 
recommend them to schools in which their talents may be 
most usefully employed. No one taking an extended view of 
the subject of national education would raise such objections 
as these, and they ought to have no weight with the public, 
unless the schoolmasters of lower pretentions \i^4. V^^^tl 
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neglected^ which has not been the case. It is not expected 
that every schoolmaster will be called upon to teach all the 
subjects in which he has been examined^ and to many of 
which, as unnecessary, objections have been made; but by 
having a knowledge of these, he will be better qualified to teach 
and illustrate what is necessary. " Men will learn what they 
find both pleasure and profit in knowing/^ 

" We do not yet know what is possible, even in our 
primary schools. They may certainly be made the means of 
spreading a great deal of physical knowledge, and a man who 
possesses this, and is habitually illustrating it in what he sees 
around him, and what he reads, is not very likely to sink 
himself into the brute. Better teachers, improved methods of 
instruction, and improved habits and tastes amongst the people 
themselves, will, let us hope, effect more than we now dream 
of. Even now, there is no reason why the humble mechanic 
should not acquire such an amount of physical knowledge as 
shall elevate his views and be of advantage to him in many 
ways. Nothing would be more easy than to impart to the 
children of the lower orders a competent knowledge of the 
leading facts of physical geography, and of much of what is 
now known with respect to those movements and operations and 
productions of nature of which we are now availing ourselves, 
and by which we are constantly surrounded. By the use of 
good books, intelligent, instructive, and good illustrations of 
the objects, this might easily be done."* The result would 
be greater happiness among the labouring classes, by opening 
out to them sources of home enjoyment, and of home culture, 
which they have never yet had ; the want of which has driven 
them to the beer-house, and made them incapable of any 
enjoyment in their hours of recreation, excepting that of a 
sensual kind. 

A plan has lately appeared, recommended by Archdeacon 
Sinclair, which may be considered as a sequel to the Report of 
the London Committee, and most likely it is the one intended 
to be proposed, should the present movement succeed in dragging 



* Extract from a pamphlet, by M. E , published by Hatchard and Sons. — 

" How much longer are we to continue teaching nothing more than what was taught 
two or three centuries ago ? And ought not tVve edx]LC«X.\<(A\ ^1 ^ O^^s&^'^S.^ ^ts^^"^-^ 
direct reference to the wants of our free, bxisy, a^nd. e\jXk^\.«vift^ ^^'^"*^^ 
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down the Committee of Council ; for although it professes that 
the Council should remain^ the part it is to play in the new 
scheme is of so subordinate a kind^ and so completely places 
the education of the country in other hands^ that the Council 
would only be wanted as a vehicle for handing over the money 
granted by Parliament to the treasurers of the different 
diocesan boards. The ' Ecclesiastical Gazette' says, " the plan 
is recommended as one which would adapt itself to all cases 
and circumstances/' 

By this plan, the rules of which are given at the foot of the 
page,* the Committee of Council is to hand over to a Diocesan 
Board 4«. per head for every child educated in a school which the 
Government Inspector reports to be efficiently conducted, a phrase 
which, by the note appended, is intended to mean as little as 
possible. This amount raised throughout a diocese, is to be 
distributed by the Diocesan Boards — not to the schools in 
which the children are educated, but to those which, in their 
judgment, are most in want of money : they are to distribute it 
in such a manner and on such conditions as they may deem fit. 
And it is afterwards intimated, by three forms of monition, 
addressed to three different classes of schools, into which the 
whole are supposed to be divided, that those parishes which, in 
the judgment of the Board, have people of wealth living in 
them, are to be told, " although we can give no money to your 
school, you will confer a boon upon the Church by educating 
as many in number as possible at your own expense; since 
this Board will receive at the rate of four shillings a year of 
public money for every scholar you educate, and be thus 



* The following are given as rules for the maintenance of Elementary schools 
throughout England and Wales : — 

1. That an annual Grant be given by the Committee of Privy Council, at the rate 
of four shillings for each child educated in any school under Government inspection, 
which shall have been reported by the Inspector to be efficiently conducted. 

2. That in the case of Church schools, the Inspector shaU be appointed, con- 
formably to the order in Council, dated the 10th day of August, 1840. 

3. That the annual Grants shall not be paid to the managers of schools, but to 
the Diocesan Board of Education, which shall be entitled to distribute the amount 
among schools under Government inspection within the diocese, in such a manner 
and upon such conditions as it may see Jit, 

4. That the Diocesan Board shall be so constituted as fairly to represent the 
members of the Church, laity as well as clergy, within the diocese. 

5. That similar arrangements shall be made for the appropriation of public grants 
io schools connected with the British and Foreign School Society, or with any other 

religious body that now receives assistance from the PaiWamentary vote. 
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enabled to provide the means of education in some necessitous 
district/' What encouragement is this to the schoolmaster^ to 
be told he must work for others ! ! 

In other cases^ where the schools are not in an efficient con- 
dition, they are to be told, that in order to do the Church 
service, they must obtain more efficient teachers ; must provide 
better, or increase their school apparatus ; and must prevail on 
parents to send their children more regularly and punctually to 
school. But even these are not to have any of the head-money; 
the district is not sufficiently poor, and the motive held out for 
improvement is to be — for the sake of the Church as a body, and 
not for themselves, and they are to beg the parents to send their 
children in order to swell up the numbers. From such a plan 
no great results can follow : it would soon degenerate into the 
old National School again, and in a few years the new system 
would be as lifeless as the old. The principle of self-improve- 
ment and self-advancement must enter into this, as into other 
matters of the world, and masters be encouraged by having some 
hope of reaping the produce of their own efiforts and of their 
own daily toil. 

In a poor district which is to reap the benefit of the grant, 
the Board, in case of neglect on the part of those connected 
with the schools, is to remonstrate, and to stimulate them to 
amendment by representing that otherwise in future they would 
not get the seven shillings a head, or whatever sum the hard- 
working schools might earn for them. Although this is not 
altogether the principle of rewarding the idle at the expense of 
the industrious, yet it holds out too little inducement to the 
latter, and too much encouragement to the former. 

A hope is entertained ^' that these suggestions, solicitations, 
and remonstrances of Diocesan Boards, supported by episcopal 
authority and duly authorized inspectors, would be successful.'^ 
But the 'Ecclesiastical Grazette,' in a paragraph of the same 
page, taken from Archdeacon Sinclair's ' Charge,' entirely 
destroys such a hope. The following is the paragraph ; and if 
the word Diocesan-Boards were written for the word Govern- 
ment, it would afford a conclusive argument against this plan. 

" If government maintain a single school in any place, merely 
because poverty is pleaded, it is obvious that poverty vrUIheeoiaac. 
general. Poverty will be plewfliGA. eNerjN^\\axfc, ^*^<i^<^«»ssc^ 
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be once established, that when the parties on the spot will do 
nothing, government will do everything, it is clear that local 
eflforts will be paralysed. Places now perfectly able to support 
a school^ will suddenly discover their inability, and our whole 
educational system will be in jeopardy throughout the kingdom/' 
Will not the same happen in the scheme contemplated in these 
rules, and under the management of the Diocesan Board? 
I am not aware that the Committee of Council have ever held 
out a hope of maintaining a school, even in the poorest districts, 
but the foregoing adopts this as a principle, and would neces- 
sarily fail, from the discontent it would produce, in parishes 
getting no money contrasting themselves with their neighbours, 
for whom they were condemned to work. Moreover, such a plan 
gives into the hands of the Clergy and the Church (in the rural 
districts at all events) the entire control and regulation of the 
education of Dissenters^ as well as Churchmen, in a parish. 
It is trifling to say that giving similar power to schools under 
the British and Foreign Board is an answer to this. The 
circumstances of the case make it impossible, and the dissenters 
of our rural parishes would not be able to avail themselves of 
the parish schools ; in fact they would be shut out. 

In a note, it is said that government interference (in the 
minds of those who have drawn up this plan) "under the 
eomting political circumstances of the country, is an object of 
extreme jealousy to all who have at heart the sound religious 
instruction of the rising generation ; and that confidence, on 
this point, is indispensable to the success of any system depeur 
dent upon charitable support.^' 

This is a good reason for aiming at a system, whether by 
local rating or in any other way, which is not dependent on 
charitable support. But it is possible, and perhaps not very im- 
probable, that a change of ministry might materially alter the 
political circumstances which give rise to this extreme jealousy; 
and that a state of things may arise, when those who profess 
to be the only friends who have at heart, the sound religious 
instruction of the rising generation, might find themselves more 
favorably situated for carrying out the plans which they suggest ; 
present Archdeacons may become Bishops ; new Archdeacons, 
new Kural Deans appointed, holding sentiments in accord 
with each other and with those who appoiwted t\iem-, \\v<eiu/\\i- 
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deed, we should have unity among ourselves ; a Diocesan Board 
of opinions and principles collectively and distinctively alike ; 
all union within, and promising harmony without ; then we may 
hope for an efficient system of education, and ^' expect that sort 
of confidence which is indispensable to the success of every 
system dependent on charitable support." Are we then only 
aiming at a charity system after all ? that the beginning and 
end of it is to be begging sermons and begging letters ? The 
state of the schools connected with the National Society, and the 
little effect they have had on the moral and religious condition 
of the country, is a complete answer to this ; and if the history 
of the past is to teach us anything, surely we ought to aim at 
something which gives promise of better results. Why not look 
at the question from another point of view, and try to rear up a 
peasantry with ideas of self-support growing with their growth ? 
Why treat the labouring classes as mere objects of charity, as 
all such schemes do, and contemplate a system of charity 
schools all over the land? Why not' treat them as beings 
who ought to aim at a manly independence of character, and 
on a self-supporting and self-relying principle, and endeavour 
to place the labouring population in that condition which 
the best interests of society, of employers and employed, 
require that it ought to be? At present the labourers are 
an entire pauper class, pauper as to wages, pauper as to feel- 
ing, pauper as to education, and totally devoid of everything 
which has a tendency to elevate them in the scale of humanity ; 
they are in the lowest state of physical comfort, and almost with- 
out a wish to raise the standard of it. The labourer ought to be 
taught that his own position, and that of his class, never can be 
improved while he is so ignorant as to stick to his parish ; that 
he is in error to think that cottages ought to be increased whether 
labour is wanted or not; that a limited extent of land must, 
under all circumstances, maintain those who are born upon it ; 
— all these opinions are deeply seated, and it is to be hoped 
may be corrected in the rising generation. 

The remedy for this is not to be sought merely in educating 
the labouring classes, literally so called, but in better educating 
the class of employers immediately above them; in teaching 
them to understand the true economy of labour ; to see that 
money spent, as it too often is, m out T\lT?^^'^cI^J^^'3^^x^^isv^^- 
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ductive labour might, for the mutual advantage of both parties, 
and for the improved moral well-being of the community, be 
better spent in that which must be productive. At present 
there is no one way, in the agricultural districts, in which 
the employer endeavours to do anything which can perma- 
nently better the condition of the labourer ; to keep the ma- 
chine going, and sometimes to add to the wages of the father by 
employing his cWldren in bird-scaring and similar operations, 
keeping them from want is all that is thought of; it never 
enters into their heads that the man who is industrious, honest, 
and steady in his labour during the years when he can work, 
ought to have a comfortable old age without coming to the 
parish, and being made to feel himself a burden on the indus- 
try of others. He has had, when in health, only part of his 
wages it is true, and the remainder as it were, kept back for 
the parish to take care of him ; but this is not the true economy 
of the matter. Education, properly directed, may do great 
good to society in this way ; unfortunately, hitherto, this has 
never entered into the minds of those connected with and 
directing our schools. To diminish the number of those de- 
pendent upon charity as much as possible, ought to be our 
aim ; but to try and increase it, is contrary to every industrial 
principle. 

It has been said, the '^Church can carry education no farther 
without the aid of the public treasury: the government is 
powerless for a national education without the agency of the 
church.^' 

In this there may be great truth ; but is it a suiSficient excuse 
for the violence of the proceedings on the part of many of the 
clergy at the present time ? for, although it may not be too much 
to say, that no plan is likely to work well which has not the 
sanction of the great body of the clergy in favour of it, yet they 
are not to be everything ; and it is quite clear that any plan 
which in educational requirements comes far short of the wants 
of the people, (and of this the clergy in many things are not the 
best judges,) is in the end sure to fail. Our national schools have 
no hold on the affections of the public ; until lately they have 
had little to recommend them in what the children learnt, 
and parents have to be taught what a school is : I wish to see 
education based on religion, but on no acconnt lo ^e iX. \;d2sj& 
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that turn which would establish a charity school in every 
parish in the kingdom : a wish to do this has in a great mea- 
sure arisen &om the beting system of the National Society ; 
the clergy haye exerted themselves to raise subscriptions 
for educational purposes^ the laity belonging to the church 
have^ without troubling themselves, been quietly led in the 
same direction ; and in this way, any notion of attempting a 
system of a better kind, which might unite the children of the 
labourer with those of the employer, never seems to enter 
their heads. Nor do they attempt any plan which can exercise 
a wholesome influence in after life on the character of the 
labouring classes as working men ; the National Society system 
is so completely stereotyped on their minds, that they never 
aim at instilling those ideas which would make parents look 
upon education as a thing they ought to help to provide for 
their children, or of so conducting their schools as to induce 
the employers to educate their own children in the parish school : 
there is no buying of books by the children, one of the most 
important things which can be introduced into this class of 
schools.* 

Such a system never will, and never can have, any hold on 
the feelings either of parents or children. They feel them- 
selves mere objects of charity : a feeling that they ought to 
be so pervades everything they see and hear and do; the 
clergyman, the schoolmaster, their employers, and every one 
about them : the one system teaches them through life to rely 
on others, the other upon themselves ; and this is a dijfference 
which, in a social point of view, ought never to be lost sight of. 

That more has been done of late years by the clergy than 
by any other class is an undoubted fact. But what is it that 
has been done ? chiefly building schools ; and the result has 
been, many good school-rooms and teachers^ houses : now all 
this is very good in its way, and if made good use of in car- 
rying out an efficient education, scriptural and secular, may be 
a blessing to the country. But building a school is not 
educating the people, and we all know it is a much more easy 

* The books bought in the school here by the children themselves, amounted to 
upwards of J539 last year, and I would venture to say there v^ere more Bibles and 
Prayer books purchased by them than in any other school in this county of eqiial 
numbers; and perhaps the amount of book* gtfc«A.et >i)MiX!L\\i^*Owt\salic^^\^ 
in the county. 
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thing to raise money for a building, than it is to raise funds on 
an eleemosynary system for carrying on education afterwards ; 
and it is much to be feared that a great deal of the public 
money has been applied in building schools, in which there is 
at present little education ; and before any improvement can be 
expected, it is absolutely necessary to increase the staff of in- 
spectors sufficiently to visit, once a year, all schools that have 
in any way, and for any purpose, had government help. 

It must have been observed by all who are conversant with 
the question, and have inquired into it, that the feeling in 
favour of education is much less strong in the rural districts 
than in the towns: this in some measure arises from the 
agricultural labourer seeing so little inducement, in a worldly 
point of view, to educate his children, and having no knowledge 
from experience, that it can in any way render his home a more 
happy, or a more contented one. Among other things, the 
social relation of the labourer to his parish, has had a strong 
influence upon him in this respect; and although not an 
advocate for doing away with parish settlements altogether, yet 
I am convinced the condition of the labouring classes in our 
rural districts, would be much improved, and their desire for 
education increased, if the law of settlement were extended 
over a larger area, and that union settlements would have great 
advantages over the present system. It is for the advantage 
of all^ in a social and moral point of view, that we should have 
high wages and low poor-rates; and that the employers of 
labour should act upon this principle, and not upon the con* 
verse of it. But the way in which the law of settlement in its 
present state interferes with a fair remuneration of laboiu*, is 
most painful to witness, and that an extension of it would be a 
great social improvement there can be no doubt. The following 
extract from a pamphlet I have before quoted, places this in a 
strong point of view, and is worthy of consideration : — 

"A modification, or even the total repeal of our present 
law of settlement, would do more than anything else to secure 
the immediate success of any attempt, which may be made to 
educate the lower orders. At present the labourer possesses 
no inducement to improve himself, to establish a good character, 
or to acquire knowledge or skill. He has no hope of benefiting 
himself in any way, do what he may. "By l\ve «lcX\qtl o^ \\i^ 
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law^ as it now works^ he is ^^ adscriptus glebse/' He cannot 
leave his parish, nor can he ever look forward to receiving 
higher wages than those which are given to good and bad 
workmen alike, or securing for himself a better position than 
that of his fellow-labourers. He has no motive for improving 
himself, because by so doing he would not improve his con- 
dition; nor has he any motive for recommending himself to 
tlie employers of labour, because, whether they like him or 
dishke him, they must employ him, and at the same wages as 
the rest of their men. If there were no law of settlement, 
every farmer would seek for the most industrious and intelli- 
gent labourers, just as a tradesman or manufacturer does, and 
he would pay them in proportion to their value, because they 
would be sought after. This would be a direct premium upon 
good conduct, intelligence, and skill. 

" Education amongst the agricultural poor is deprived of its 
marketable value, as an investment of time and attention, and 
it is therefore deprived of almost all motive, by our present law 
of settlement. Those, therefore, who are desirous of seeing the 
poor well educated, ought to be desirous of seeing this great 
obstacle to their education removed as speedily as possible.^^ 

The assertion that the system of the Committee of Council 
diminishes the influence of the Church over the education of 
the labouring classes, and that the whole has an irreligious 
tendency, is so directly opposed to my own experience, that I 
am almost astonished at its being made. If taken up by the 
clergy in a more liberal spirit, and in harmony with the Com- 
mittee of Council, it would increase its influence to an extent of 
which they seem to have no idea; so much so, that I have 
always thought it would be prudent in the Church to say as little 
as possible on this point, for fear of rousing jealousies in the 
minds of Dissenters, many of whom are as imreasonable, in their 
way, as the most violent of those who advance these objections 
can be in theirs. When I consider my own position in my 
parish, after having carried out these educational views for some 
years, and the means it ajffbrds me of doing good, compared with 
what these were before I commenced, I see, in my own mind at 
least, a complete answer to this objection ; and I would go 
further, and say that, as the difi'erent classes of society consti- 
tuting a parish become acquaiutedi m^iXv >i\\fc x^'iS.>\ai^»^^^^ ^ 
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the tichool^ and tbe importance of its proper superintendence by 
.the clergyman, such services will establish an influence he has 
never yet had over those among whom he is called upon to 
officiate. 

To speak of the system as " anti-Christian^' — " that piety is 
considered as nothing with regard to attainments" — " that the 
clergyman is turned out of his parish school, and dragged in 
triumph at the chariot-wheels of her Majesty's Inspector'' — ^is 
equally condemned and answered by the facts of the case, as by 
the language which is made use of. From the freedom left to 
managers in Church schools on all religious matters, if there 
should be any neglect in religious teaching, it must be owing 
to the managers themselves, and not to the Committee of 
Council. 

The question has been asked, shall the future character of 
education in Church schools be in accordance with the declared 
views of the Committee of Council on Education, or shall it be 
in accordance with the settled views of the Church of England? 
And we are told that '^ Church education is based upon the 
Holy Scriptures, as interpreted by, and embodied in, the 
Liturgy and Articles, the Creeds and the Catechism of the 
Church. All Church teaching, as it begins with these, so 
however extended and applied to the various branches of 
human learning, has an ultimate reference to these : they are 
its subject-matter." 

That the religious teaching of children, to be brought up 
and educated in the principles of the Church, ought to be 
based on the Holy Scriptures as interpreted, &c., no one dis- 
putes ; but how they are to be the subject-matter of all human 
learning, however extended, is difficult to understand. 

Does this mean that arithmetic, and those things which are 
connected with the business of every-day life, are to be taught 
through the Bible and the Articles of the Church ? This has 
been tried and given up. Will teaching them the Geography 
of Palestine, and giving them a knowledge of the manners and 
customs of a people who existed 2000 years ago, give them a 
knowledge of the surface of the globe as it exists at present, or 
of the social condition of the people among whom they live ? 
a knowledge of which always interests, and may be of great 
service to tbem. To be dragging in the Bible on dl swb^ecta to 
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illustrate the principles of science — for instance of geology — . 
is a most dangerous system^ and may lead those whose early 
notions on this subject have been thus formed into great 
doubt and perplexity when they find, which they will in after 
life, that their early opinions, formed when children at school, 
and taught them from the Bible, are not those believed in by 
the educated classes, but in conflict with them i that the very 
clergymen who have allowed the labouring classes to be 
taught, and the teachers themselves believed, either as a 
matter of tradition, or from inquiry, the direct contrary of 
what they have been teaching ; or if not by directly teaching 
it, by leaving them in ignorance it has been implied. It is 
impossible to think of this without seeing the mischief to which 
it may lead, either in one case, by making the Bible a book of 
science, or iu the other, by leaving them in entire ignorance, 
and throwing, as it is said, " all the -ologies to the winds/' 

Suppose some of these boys in after life — the cleverest of 
them, perhaps, to thrust their heads up from the lower and 
primary strata of society in which they have been educated, into 
the upper beds which rest upon them ; to get among the better 
educated classes — not thrusting themselves up violently, as 
in those convulsions of Nature which have heaved up the 
mountain chains, breaking up all the beds which rested upon 
them, but lifting themselves up, calmly and gently, as we 
may suppose education would, in some instances, enable 
them to do ; and then suppose them to take a dispassionate 
view of things. What do they, to their great astonishment, 
find ? A class of ideas prevailing, contradicting what they had 
been taught from the Bible ; and not only that, but the very 
people who had been teaching them, or who had been allowing 
them to remain in ignorance, disbelieving what they think the 
Bible is intended to teach. These men find that the geology 
taught them by the Bible is not the geology of this class of 
life ; they become acquainted with facts in experimental science 
which strengthen their judgment on these matters — ^the geo- 
logical facts presented to their eyes, in the strata on which they 
live — in one district the mountain rocks teeming with evidence 
of animal life — ^the fossils of the coal strata in another affording 
eridence equally strong — the cuttings of railroads in one parish, 
the sea-cliffa in another — and eNexv \Xv^ T^w^^^jSvixx'^X^^^ast 
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may stagger upon some of the Sauroid animals in the blue 
lias of his district, and see evidence that makes him doubt. 
In fact, such evidence would be presented to them, on every 
side, in forms which make conviction irresistible ; and in the 
end they come to this conclusion, — ^that what they learned in 
childhood, taught from the Bible, is error, and if they reason in 
this way as to natural science, may they not begin to doubt as 
to revealed religion, — become sceptics, — at last infidels ? What 
is the mischief which the political agitator can do, compared 
with what such agitation as this might result in ! 

In thinking of these things, a circumstance which occurred 
to me many years ago, in company with a friend now no more, 
has often crossed my mind. Travelling in the Alps, in the 
neighbourhood of the lake of Como, and resting in a village 
on the Sunday, our attention was attracted by a body of 
labourers collected together, at the time I am speaking of, for 
the purpose of listening to one of their number, who was 
preaching to them. These men were employed in making a 
road over a mountain pass ; and perhaps the effect which this 
scene had on us might have been increased by the grandeur 
of the scenery, and by a great deal being left to the imagination 
from the little we could understand; but the appeal of the 
speaker to the rocks and mountains of the Alps, as evidence 
of the existence of a Creator and of an Almighty Power, made 
an impression on me which I have retained through life. Had 
this man been one educated as I have described, and had 
afterwards become acquainted with facts in geology, capable of 
illustration from the evidence there presented to his senses 
in every thing around him — what must have been the effect 
on listeners originally educated like himself? 

Nor are such fears imaginary. I am acquainted with an 
instance of an officer in the army, who had been for some 
years in India, and being at home on furlough, attended a 
lecture of a celebrated geologist of the present day ; and when 
he left the room, he said to a friend of mine — " I never will 
attend a lecture on geology again ; I am determined not to 
allow my early notions, founded on the Bible, to be disturbed 
by stuff of this kind.^^ But can such a man prevent his mind 
from being disturbed ? It is impossible he should do so ; and 
to mjr mind there is very great danger of m\^c\n!&i to ^ca.^\:^ 
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in teaching the labouring classes to read^ and keeping them in 
entire ignorance of these things ; they ought to be made tp 
understand^ that it is not the intention of the Bible to teach 
science, the truths of which can in no way be conflicting with 
those of revelation. 

Although these remarks have extended to a much greater 
length, than it was wished they should do, I cannot refrain 
from giving a rather long extract from an article, in a late 
number of the Times newspaper, which places the importance 
of education and the deficiencies of a mere scriptural one in 
a very strong light : 

'^ Education,^^ it goes on to say, "is one of the first wants 
of the people : it has engaged the interest of the best and 
greatest men in all times ; it figures prominently in our social 
and political institutions, and even in our parliamentary annals. 
For one reason or another, just now it does not receive its just 
and its ordinary share of attention. All parties are afraid of 
it. Our educational grants, amounting altogether to some- 
where about a two-hundredth part of the national expenditure, 
are commonly dismissed with a much less proportion of debate. 
Some fear the subject, and some hate it : some wish nothing 
to be done, and some nothing to be said. The difficulty of 
determining between the secular and spiritual interests of 
humanity is fatal to the question; and unless some sort of 
compromise can be speedily attained to, society bids fair to 
resolve itself into those who would educate every ploughboy for 
the pulpit, and those who will teach him nothing whatever but 
what will perish in the grave. 

" There can, at least, be no harm in ascertaining, in bring- 
ing to light, and in recognising the facts of the case. What- 
ever our opinions, at all events let us get at the facts. There 
is a force in facts. They speak for themselves, and often 
settle a question about which opinions were ever divided. The 
first fact that we have to deal with is the actual state of secular 
education in this country. We speak not as politicians, phi- 
losophers, or religionists, much less as partisans, when we re- 
cord our own sorrowful experience, that the labouring classes of 
this country are more ignorant than it would be decent or 
even possible to describe. WYvat tYve^Ywo^s qV ^^'^^^Sa* ^s^sK* 
easy to say, for they are little in t\ve \v^\\. oi ^^^T^%i\ss%*^fessa. 
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thoughts, and are least of all able to do so under scrutiny. 
What may be called their professional knowledge is highly 
respectable. The British labourer is the best living tool in the 
world : but here all his knowledge and intelligence end. Be- 
yond his field or his workshop he generally knows nothing. 
There is no amount of ignorance or of error of which he is not 
capable. To him literature, science, and art — the progressive 
history and the accumulated discoveries of several thousand 
years — are to him as if they had never been. He knows 
nothing of the face of this globe — nothing of the history or 
constitution of his country — nothing of its poets, its philoso- 
phers, and its divines. 

* mt mt m 

"Now, we must and will call this a deplorable fact. We never 
could get over it. If literature, science, and other kinds of 
secular knowledge, are allowable, useful, and necessary for the 
higher and middle classes, why not also, in some decree, for the 
lower ? Surely they want humanizing as well as their betters. 
If they have fewer amusements, and fewer means of occupying 
their leisure, that cannot diminish their want of mental recre- 
ation and improvement. It can neither be expected nor 
desired that they should become literary students, or take up 
science with an absorbing interest, seeing that their labour 
unfortunately indisposes them for hard mental exertion, and 
work of the head is apt to be incompatible with bodily toil. 
But we are asking something. As it is, there is nothing. 
Many reasons are urged for secular knowledge over and above 
that which is merely professional in the case of a young gen- 
tleman j let cause be shown why they do not apply in some 
little degree to a young ploughman. The Eton schoolboy does 
not spend all his time in reading the Bible and committing 
hjrmns and collects to memory, with an occasional lecture on 
the geography of the Holy Land, and the manners and customs 
of the Jews. On the contrary, these things occupy a very small 
fraction of his time, and it would be thought a most injudicious 
and fanatical innovation to extend much the fraction of time so 
appropriated. Then why adopt so different a rule in the case 
of the poor ? If the laboiu*ing classes, under this exclusively 
religious education, were growing up more religious, more moral, 
more re&aed, more orderly, more able to conduct tTaevi %Sfeit% 
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with prudence and propriety^ and more attached to the church 
than their fathers before them^ the result might be admitted in 
jostifieation of a seemingly unreasonable rule. Unfortunately 
tke result is not of that favorable character. The divinity 
students of our parochial schools graduate in folly and in sin 
quite as early as their betters^ who are brought up under a freer 
and more secular regimen. The innocence of the village 
catechumen is dissipated under the ordeal of temptation quite 
as soon as that of the Westminster scholar. An exclusively 
religious education^ therefore^ has neither reason nor success to 
recommend it ; and to the one fact that our labouring popu- 
lation is profoundly ignorant of all human affairs^ we must add 
the other fact^ that it is not the better for its ignorance, but 
rather the worse/' 

I& this extract we have strong testimony, founded on exten- 
sive experience, that " the labouring classes of this country 
are more ignorant than it would be decent or even possible to 
describe *" yet, with the strongest proofs of this ignorance on 
every side of us, not only among the labourers themselves, but 
among those immediately above them, their employers, who, in 
agricultural districts, have not the means of a better education 
within their power ; such are the difficulties, imaginary and real, / 
that men lose sight of facts, and the course of education, and the 
juneHoration of society are greatly impeded. The clergy cannot 
educate those in communion with her without the assistance of 
the state ; the state would have great difficulty in carrying out 
successfully any general plan of education to which the church is 
opposed, and the opposition to the present scheme is such, that 
if the Houses of Parliament do not come forward in favour of 
it, there is great fear that the plan founded on the Minutes of 
1846 will be altogether upset, and if not, must be rendered 
totally ineffective as a general system. It labours under the 
difficulty of having a jealous and unreasonable opposition to it 
by a numerous, talented, and influential body in the church, 
without having the very active support of any part of it ; as 
a body they seem rather passive in suffering it than active in 
its support;* the middle classes in many parts of England, 

* This is strikingly seen in the great want of support which it meets mth^ m ail 
the meetings of the Clergy on the subject. 
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particularly in the souths being against rather than in favour 
of education for the labouring classes; the labouring classes 
themselves, and those immediately benefited by the education 
which it brings home to them, not yet having had sufficient 
experience of its benefits to induce them to take an active part 
in its favour ; when all these circumstances are considered, the 
difficulties with which it has to struggle must be apparent, and 
the no less danger which there is of the church dragging 
down the Committee of Council, and perhaps annihilating it 
altogether. 

The two objections, over-educating the labourer, and the 
farmer and classes immediately above him being unwilling, as 
some think on reasonable grounds, to send their children to the 
same school, are a great stumbling-block with many. As to 
the first, in our present social state it is a complete delusion ; 
the children of this class, as a general rule, never remain at 
school to an age which would make this possible. The children 
of the small farmer, tradesman, &c., remain longer, and the 
greater advantage is entirely on the side of the employer, where 
the parish school is rendered efficient and he has the good 
sense to send his children to it. In our rural districts it is 
not lowering the farmer, but elevating both ,• the farmer more 
than the other. What has hitherto been the education of this 
class? Every one iagrees in thinking it most deficient — the 
worst possible. What are their habits of life ? their morals ? 
their language? What is the commercial morality of their 
lives ? Are they more truthful in their dealings about cattle 
and com — about wages — or in any way less tricky or more 
honest in their dealings with the labourer than he is with 
them ? There is great room for improvement in both ; both 
require elevating. 

The view taken of popular education by the church, is not 
favorable to a system based on sound economic principles, or in 
any way wishing to unite children of employers and employed 
in the same school. The train of thought running in the 
minds of the clergy on this subject, and perhaps it belongs in 
some measure to their position, is to foster an eleemosynary 
system — one exclusively for the poor : this I think unfortunate. 

That the parochial clergy have given both their time and 
their money liberally of late years for these \)ux^ose& no one 
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doubts ; and they are, if they would get rid of some of their* 
prejudices, from their position, their permanent residence in 
their parishes, and many other circumstances incidental to their 
mode of life, independent even of their professional duties, 
able to do more to advance the cause of education throughout 
the country than any other class of society. My own experience 
in education during the last nine or ten years, and more parti- 
cularly of the present scheme of the Committee of Council, has 
produced a strong conviction in my own mind that the opposi- 
tion given to it, is most unwise as regards the interests of the 
church ; even as regards the particular views which those who 
are opposed to it entertain, seeing that the tendency of public 
feeling is to a less rather than a more exclusive system, and 
that if a stop is put to the present, instead of having a better 
we may be left for a time without any system at all ; without 
a rudder and without a guide when we most want them. 

The country does not yet seem prepared for a system of local 
rates in support of education ; but to this, in the end, as being 
the most reasonable system, it wiU probably come. At present 
in our rural districts it would be almost impossible to bring it 
into operation ; the education of the labouring classes is the 
very last thing for which the farmer would think of voting 
parish money, and it might not be too much to say that not 
one rural parish in the south of England would willingly rate 
itself for that purpose. Parishes in the north might, and in 
many towns such a plan would probably work well, and in the 
end lead to its general adoption. When the wants of education 
are properly felt by all classes in a parish, which is far from 
being the case at present, a system of local rating in aid of it 
might be carried out ; but when adopted, the schools must be 
open to, and the education fitted for, all classes of rate-payers 
willing to send their children. I say in aid of educating, 
because a system in which it is made a matter of right would 
always be wanting in discipline and in a proper control over 
the children. It would not have so good a moral effect as when 
all classes were obliged to pay in proportion to their means. 

Such a system might work well under the Committee of 
Council : school buildings and masters' houses are now becom- 
ing very general, and much might not be wanted in this way 
bejond what voluntary efforts avAediVj Qiw«t:\i\ssa\s^.^^s^^^'^ 
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able to do ; but the power of rating should be for the purpose 
of making up the deficiencies at the end of the year, when the 
amount of school payments is not sufficient to pay the regular 
and necessary expenses, whether arising from teachers^ salaries, 
—pay of pupil-teachers, — apparatus, &c. 

No children to be free : a regular scale of payments regulated 
by the class of life of the parents ; children of all classes to 
buy their own books. Parishes would have an interest in 
making the payments such, that by sending their children, 
nothing, or as little as possible, might fall on the rates. 

The Committee of Management to fix the scale of school 
payments — ^the Committee of Council the salaries of masters 
and teachers. A minimum scale of salary to be fixed, to 
increase with the numbers. 

The state to maintain training schools for masters ; but the 
best schools would, many of them, train up teachers if encou- 
raged to do so. 

In this way all would be interested in the success of the 
parish or district school; the rate-payers would have a motive 
of a pecuniary kind in keeping the rates down by sending 
their own children, and making the payments reasonable, and 
if a good education is to be had they would do so : none to 
have edtuHition gratis. 

The clergy would find great relief in having schools sup- 
ported on this plan, from that pecuniary support which they 
give at present, and firom that system of begging they are now 
obliged to have recourse to. 

Parishes in a school union should each pay an amount pro* 
portioned to its population : and not simply by equal rating 
according to property throughout, where a school district consists 
of more than one parish. For instance, an union of the 
parishes A, B, C ; the whole sum to be raised on the rates 
should be divided into three parts in proportion to the popula- 
tion in each ; these separate parts to be raised in the respective 
parishes to which they belong. 

The population at the last census always being taken as that 
of the parishes, so that any growing inequality would be 
continually rectifying itself. 

The question how the people of this country can best be 
educated i$ a diMcult one, amidst the conflicting opinions which 
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preTidl^ but there ought to be some resting pointy some point of 
stable equilibrium^ and of maximum good in this^ as in other 
business matters of the world, which it is desirable to find out; 
and the shortest and safest road to a more extensive system 
of education^ will be found in preparing the public for it^ by 
making a good use of that which exists at present. 

It may be asked^ has the Gbvemment done all which the 
country may fairly expect from it for the cause of education ? 
Theoretically^ perhaps^ it has, and the present plan is not 
behind public opinion; but practically it has not availed itself 
of the means within its power for indirectly promoting it, 
which it might have done, and which the public have in some 
measure been led to expect. 

There will be found, in almost every country parish of any 
extent, a class of parents in station a little above the ordinary 
labourer, who have the greatest difficulty in finding employment 
for their children — the farmer will not employ them because 
they are not in a condition to apply to the parish — ^they are 
iU brought up, idling about to the ages of sixteen or seventeen, 
not knowing what to do. Where there are improved schools, 
the parents will gladly send them to a much greater age 
than the common labourer can do : many of them would re- 
main to an age, and be well qualified for the lower depart** 
ments of the public service ; and it would ofPer great encou« 
ragement to education^ and to our schools, if those having the 
patronage of such places would occasionally seek to fill them 
up from those of fitting age and acquirements, and of good 
character, in our parish schools. Government might even go 
a step further, and with great advantage to the public, and 
introduce a moderate and reasonable educational test for such 
places as post-office messengers, door-keepers, messengers, &e. 
in the public departments — such a test as to be able to read 
well, and to write correctly from dictation, with a little know- 
ledge of arithmetic. Requiring of young candidates for such 
places a school certificate of good conduct might be most useful. 

Encouragement, in our rural parishes, might also be given 
in another way, and at little or no expense to Government, by 
ofiering to the best educated, who are of an age to have had 
experience in agricultural matters, small grants of land in the 
colonies; or a free passage ; and la ^om^ m^^Msi^^^^^^^'s^*^^ 
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are well fitted^ to oflter them employment. Those oflFering to 
go would generally be enterprising young lads, who knew what 
they were about, and would be most useful settlers in a colony. 
A man educated to a certain extent is likely to be a much more 
happy settler than a totally uneducated one. Books are easily 
hadj and he can teach his family to read, and in some measure 
educate them. His children would be more civilized ; and in 
every way the best interests of a colony might be materially 
advanced, by such young pioneers in civilization as these volun- 
teering from our parish schools. It would be a wholesome 
element, and a set' off against all the young culprits sent out. 
Why should not some, even many, of the pupil-teachers, after 
having done service here as apprentices, find their way out to 
the colonies, and become happy settlers, still more useful there ? 

With respect to the places in the lower departments of the 
public service, it would only be filling them up from the class 
of life they have hitherto been taken from, but they would be 
better educated, and better fitted for the duties they had to 
discharge. Nor ought it to give rise to any jealousy as to 
Government influence in our schools. The influence would be 
with the managers, who would have to recommend those 
of good character and educational fitness; the public would 
gain, in getting better qualified servants; and indirectly the 
public money would be saved, by the support which acting on 
these principles would give to the schools. 

That views of this kind might be carried out to a consider- 
able extent, both as regards the service at home and in our 
colonies abroad, leading in the latter instance, to great im- 
provement in colonization, is beyond a doubt. It would be 
introducing a wholesome and honest principle of selection into 
the public mind — ^filling up the places with those who (all 
things considered) are best fitted for them, and at the same 
time encouraging education in the lower classes in our 
parochial schools. The practical difficulties attending it, and 
the means of overcoming them, will be better understood by 
official men than by those unacquainted with that kind of life. 
That there are public-spirited men desirous of acting on this 
principle, in the disposal of some of the patronage belonging to 
their office, I have great pleasure and satisfaction in saying ; 
and it ia to be hoped so good an example aa the foUomii^ nvay 



